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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE full text of the Treaty of Peace was published in St. 
Petersburg on March 21st, but there is little in it which has 
not already been discussed. Montenegro is declared independent, 
with a considerable extension of territory to the south, and the 
port of Antivari ; Roumania is recognised as a free State, and 
will receive the Dobrudscha, in exchange for a portion of Bessarabia 
to be ceded to Russia ; and Servia becomes independent, with an 
addition of territory, including Little Zwornik and Novibazar 
and part of Old Servia. Bulgaria is declared an autonomous 
Principality, with a Christian Governor, to be elected by the people, 
and not to belong to any of the greater dynasties, and includes 
Northern Bulgaria, Southern Bulgaria, avoiding Adrianople, but 
touching the coast, and stretching westward almost to Salonika. 
The Prince will pay a tribute, to be hereafter decided 
by Russia, Turkey, and Europe, and the Principality will 
be occupied by 50,000 Russian troops until the native militia 
is formed. ‘The period, however, must not exceed two 
years, and at the expiration of one, other Powers may join 
in the occupation. All fortresses are to be razed and none re- 
built on the Danube, and the Porte retains a right-of-way for its 
troops along a military road. Otherwise, no Ottoman troops 
remain in Bulgaria. Reforms will be introduced into Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, under arrangements with Austria, and the whole 
revenue will be applied to compensate the exiles. The Cretan 
organic law is to be better applied, and a similar law is to be 
extended to Epirus, Thessaly, and other Greek provinces, accord- 
ing to arrangements to be devised by Russia and Turkey. Mus- 
sulmans can reside in the Christian Provinces, but if they are 
landowners, they must either return there within two years or 
dispose of their property, a clause intended obviously to prevent 
the land being held by owners absent in Asia. 

















These are the European terms, with the addition that the Russian 
army must retire within three months, the question of the Straits 
being left nearly as before, though right of passage is guaranteed to 
merchant ships at all times ; but in Asia the Czar takes some direct 
advantages. The Sultan cedes Armenia, from the Eastern frontier 
to the Soghanli Dagh, instead of a nominal indemnity of great 
amount, and promises reforms and protection from the Kurds to 
the rest of Armenia. The Sultan also agrees to pay an indemnity of 
300,000,000 of roubles, or £45,000,000 sterling, in modes to be 
hereafter settled ; and agrees to compensate Russian subjects in 
Turkey for their losses up to £1,500,000, to protect Russian 
Subjects, and especially the monks of Mount Athos, and to 
amnesty all Turkish subjects who have had relations with the 
Russian army. All prisoners of war are to be restored on both sides. 


It appears to be certain that there is, at all events, no secret 
Treaty. Indeed, the Russians say such an arrangement is 
impossible, as a secret document would be at once betrayed to 
England. The whole of the binding arrangements have therefore 
been published, and will be laid before Congress; and the only 
serious dispute now is whether Congress shall be competent to 
discuss them all. ‘The British Government has demanded that 
Congress itself shall settle this question for itself, but the Rus- 





The rumours, of course, are endless, but the most persistent of 
them all—that England will occupy Mitylene, and make of it 
another Gibraltar, controlling access from the Black Sea to the 
Mediterranean—would not probably involve war. 


A statement was published on Friday in the Standard that 
Count Andrassy had definitively declined an English alliance, 
but it is possibly an invention. It is certain, however, 
that the Austrian Chancellor has challenged the Hungarian 
Deputies to show that the Empire is as yet ‘‘ damnified” 
in any way ; and that Austrian policy swerves strongly towards 
the maintenance of the alliance of the Three Emperors. The idea 
of the occupation of Bosnia has been revived since the six mil- 
lions were granted, and the stories of the Turkish effort to re- 
garrison the province are declared, we know not how truly, to be 
unfounded. At all events, the present idea of the Austrian 
Government is that the Congress should meet, and that its own 
views as to the future of Turkey should be frankly stated and 
discussed. 


Lord Stratheden and Campbell on Thursday tried once more 
to bring the Government into contempt by declaring its duties, 
which he assumed would not be performed. He held that the 
object of the Conference should be to prevent the Treaties of 
1856 from being altered in a Russian sense, and advised that 
10,000 men should be sent to Malta, that the Militia ‘‘ should 
be made available by Act of Parliament for foreign service ;” that 
the British Fleet should enter the Black Sea; that our foreign 
policy should cease to suffer from ‘‘ duality "—from differences, 
that is, between the Premier and the Foreign Minister—and so on, 
and so on, in a long speech, to a disgusted or laughing House of 
Lords. Lord Granville replied in an amusing speech, in which he 
said that, after listening for an hour, he was wholly unable to 
understand the speaker’s remarks. The proposals he had laid 
before the House were “nonsense,” which it would not be dig- 
nified for the Peers even to discuss. Lord Hammond endorsed 
the rebuke in a speech in which he accepted the Con- 
ference, but hoped it would confer on Russia ne right of 
protecting any Turkish subjects, and that the Porte would be 
induced to reform its treatment of its provinces, hopes which 
show how incurable is the influence of political tradition. Lord 
Hammond is still thinking of Menschikoff, and still believes that 
Pashas may possibly govern justly. The Duke of Argyll followed 
in a manly speech, protesting against the results of the war 
being rendered nugatory, and expressing his opinion that the 
good government of both European and Asiatic Turkey depended 
on the autonomy of the Provinces, under wise Governors. 





Lord Derby closed the debate in a speech in which, after 
denying the reports of differences between himself and the 
Premier, he stated the precise position of the negotiations. Her 
Majesty's Government, on the 13th inst., had asked, ‘*‘ Whether 
the communication by the Russian Government of the Treaty in 
its entirety to the Powers shall be treated as placing the whole 
Treaty before the Congress, in order that its relation to existing 
treaties may be examined and considered by the Congress.” He 
had no wish to render nugatory all the effects of the war, as the 
Duke of Argyll had said, but desired to give a European sanction 
to the new European settlement which must now supersede the 
settlement of 1856. The submission of the whole of the Treaty 





of San Stefano was essential to that end. 
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The great world has been much interested this week in the 
marriage of the Earl of Rosebery with Miss Hannah de Roths- 
child. Lord Rosebery is a man who, if he had a little more 
persistence and perhaps judgment, or had had the good-luck to 
be poor, might rise to high political distinction; and Miss de 
Rothschild is popularly credited with three and a half millions, a 
sum which would make her the richest single woman in Europe. 
The marriage, which was attended by the Prince of Wales, while 
the Premier gave away the bride, is a really remarkable event in 
Jewish history, as marking the disappearance of a social barrier 
which has survived the abolition of legal disabilities. Three 
daughters of the most conspicuous, though not the first, of 
Jewish families have married Christians, but this is the first 
instance in which a lady of that faith has become a peeress. The 
Jewish organ recently lamented the event, but it is not an un- 
common one on the Continent, wealthy Jews, as they rise to the 
cosmopolitan class, ceasing to entertain the old tribal ideas which 
have so long been at once their strength and their weakness. 
They will, like other men, find that there is no solvent of 
prejudices like perfeet toleration for them. 


Mr. O’Donnell on Tuesday called the attention of the House of 
Commons to the new Indian Press Law, which he denounced in 
a just, but needlessly vehement speech, which, however, called up 
Mr. Gladstone, who evidently did not approve the Act at all. He 
called the measure ‘‘one of extreme gravity,” one which he had 
heard of with unusual ‘‘ pain,” and one which he hardly hoped to 
be induced to believe wise. He pointed out that the Act had been 
passed with extreme rapidity, indeed in a single day, and without 
any previous discussion of the Bill. He thought it, however, 
necessary to believe, until the contrary was shown, that the 
Indian Government had sufficient reason for its act, and there- 
fore requested the House to wait until its explanation 
was forthcoming. Lord George Hamilton also asked for delay, 
promising the papers when they arrived; but he read to 
the House the existing law against sedition, which renders 
any one who, “by signs, or visible representation, or otherwise, 
shall attempt to excite a feeling of dissatisfaction with the Govern- 
ment established by law in British India,” liable to trans- 
portation for life. He wished, of course, to show that the new 
Act was milder than the old one, but it does not supersede the 
old one,—and the argument has another edge to it. If the law is 
so stringent, why does not the Government appeal to it, before it 
supersedes it by another form of restriction ? 


The “ State of Siege” Bill has passed the French Legislature, 
and puts an end to that opening fora legal coup d'état which was 
the great fear of the constitutional party during the long suspense 
of October and November last. It providés that a State of Siege 
can only be declared by a law, and only in case of “ imminent 
peril, resulting from foreign war or an armed insurrection.” The 
law which declares the state of siege must specify the com- 
munes, arrondissements, and departments to which it applies, and 
fix the term of duration. In case the Chambers are not in 
session at the time that the peril oceurs, the President, on 
the advice of his Council of Ministers, may declare 
the state of siege provisionally, but ‘the Chambers then 
reassemble of right within two days.” In case a dissolution 
had occurred, so that there is no possibility of a reassembling of 
the Chamber of Deputies, the President cannot,—even pro- 
visionally,—declare the state of siege, unless it be on occasion 
of foreign war, and then only in the departments threatened by. 
the enemy. If, when a provisional state of siege has been de- 
clared by the President, the two Chambers on meeting cannot agree 
as to whether it shall be maintained or raised, the state of siege 
is raised, ipso facto, by their disagreement. It will be seen how 
very carefully this law stops up all the gaps by which an uncon- 
stitutional bias might show itself, had the law been less explicit. 





The Constitutionalists of the Right behaved admirably in the 
Senate in relation to this Bill. They preferred for themselves a 
somewhat less stringent clause than the clause of the Govern- 
ment as to the contingency of an insurrection or war commencing 
during the period which must elapse between a dissolution and 
the next convocation of the Chambers. They were defeated by 
a combination of some of the Right with the supporters of the 
Government, but nevertheless, instead of turning round and 
trying to defeat the whole Bill which they had failed to alter in their 
own sense, they supported the Bill loyally after their defeat, even 
in the form in which M. Dufaure presented it. The consequence 
was that the Bill passed the Senate ultimately by the large majority 
of 153 against 100. This vote is a guarantee against any further 








dead-lock between the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, u 
indeed, the majority in the Chamber should bertoo much elated b 
their victory, and press unreasonably on the Conservatives ao 
event which is not, we hope, very probable. It is reassuring in 
the highest degree for the prospeets of Constitutional government 


in France, to find that not only ean the Liberal party be self. 
restrained and moderate in a time of peril, but that the Conger. 
vatives have also produced a party of moderation, who will 
join hands with the moderates of progress, and save the country 
from either extreme of violence,—the violence of innovation, or 
the violence of reaction. 


The curious report about the conduct of the chief Moollah or 
priest at Koniah is, in part, confirmed. It was stated in some. 
telegrams that this personage, who gives to each Sultan a sort of 
consecration by girding on his sword, and who is the object 
among Mussulmans of much veneration, has declared the House 
of Othman unworthy of the Khaliphate, and has deposed it, ‘Lhe 
story seems incredible, but it is repeated in serious letters from 
Constantinople ; and if itis true, it means that the House is shaking 
in Asia as well as in Europe. It has many enemies there, the 
Arabs and Greeks hating the Turks about equally, while the 
Syrians, whether Arab, Druse, Maronite, or Levantine, would 
prefer almost any other dominion. As the Turks have been drawn 
away for the war, and have perished in unknown numbers, til] 
we are told that in whole districts there are no Turks under sixty, 
it is not impossible that Asiatic Turkey may be the scene of 
universal revolt. That is the natural consequence in Asia of g 
defeat, and would in all probability finally upset the Ottoman 
dominion. The chance of the Turks is that they have still an 
army, and nobody else has, but they certainly will not be able 
to use it either in Bosnia or in the Greek provinces. 





Mr. W. H. Smith seems to have made a very lucid and satisfac- 
tory speech on the Navy Estimates yesterday week ;—certainly his 
statement was well received in all parts of the House. Into the main 
points of that statement it would be quite impossible and useless. 
for usto go, but the concession made to the Roman Catholics at the 
conclusion of his speech has some general political interest, and 
showed a kindly feeling for Catholic sailors and Irish Members, 
which some couple of generations ago would have raised a cry 
against Mr. Smith for being in league with the Jesuits. He pointed 
out that it was impossible to put a second chaplain on board 
individual ships for the benefit of the Catholic officers and sailors, 
but as he could not do that, he would do his best ‘to attach 
one Roman Catholic clergyman to every fleet of, say, five or six 
large ships, operating at a distance from its base and from shore, 
in order that in case of illness, or sudden emergency, or imminent 
danger, he might be at hand to afford the consolations of religion 
which might be required.” ‘This concession was, of course, 
taken kindly by Irish Members, and only Mr. Newdegate was 
horrified. He uttered his protest in the deepest bass of which 
his lugubrious voice is capable, remarking that Roman Catholic 
chaplains had not hitherto been appointed because they were 
thought likely to endanger the discipline of the Naval Service, and 
he demanded opportunity for a separate discussion on this danger- 
ous addition to the Catholic staff, an opportunity which was 
promised by the Government. On such occasions Mr. Newde- 
gate, as, all aghast, he dimly realises that average Conservatives 
of the present day like Mr. W. H. Smith see nothing dreadful in 
Catholic chaplains, always reminds us of the manner in which 
the Apteryx or Dodo might have protested against the horrid 
innovation of using wings for the purpose of flight. Mr. New- 
degate evidently thinks that the proper and legitimate use of 
Catholic priests is to make Protestants’ blood run cold,—and none 
other whatever. 


The Rev. Henry John Dodwell was acquitted yesterday week 
of the attempt to murder the Master of the Rolls, the evidence 
going to prove that there was only powder, and no bullet, in the 
pistol with which he fired,—that only a bit of paper, on which 
the prisoner had inscribed the sentence, ‘‘ Unfaithful to the true 
interests of the Crown of England,” was discharged from it,—and 
that Mr. Dodwell’s motive was simply to manufacture an occasion 
for a new public statement of his wrongs, and one in which he might 
get the opportunity of crgss-examining the Master of the Rolls 
as to his dealing with his (Mr. Dodwell’s) case. Mr. Dodwell, after 
being acquitted of the attempt to murder, was charged with a 
common assault, which the jury found to have taken place; but 
on this charge also they acquitted the prisoner, on the ground of in- 
sanity. ‘Che strikingly incoherent character of hisdefence proved un- 
questionably athoroughly unsettled mind. Mr, Dodwell, forinstance, 
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is a 
producing to the C 
evidence in Greek, , Y ; t 
his severe trials in submission to the will of God.” And it was 

uite evident that though he knew what he had or had not done, 
he had not the slightest notion of the nature of evidence, or the 
kind of thing that would produce an effect on an English jury. 
In that respect, however, probably most uneducated people re- 
gemble him. But then Mr. Dodwell did not deviate from the right 
way into the usual ruts of fallacy, but into wild and incoherent 
excursions. He brought the Marquis of Lorne into Court,—would 
have produced an Ex-Chancellor, if he could,—and all to prove 
that he had written certain letters which did not bear on his case. 
It was evidently, too, a deep satisfaction to him to have fired off 
that strip of accusing paper at Sir George Jessel. 


In the discussion on the Tenants’ Improvements (Ireland) Bill, 
on Wednesday, the new Secretary for Ireland, Mr. Lowther, 
availed himself of the opportunity the Bill gave him for deliver- 
ing a blow at the Irish Land Act of 1870. He declared that he 
was not responsible for that Act, and was not going to develope 
its policy, though he was not going to propose its repeal. If a 
surgeon were called in to see a patient whose leg another surgeon 
had needlessly amputated, that other surgeon could not, of course, 
put the leg on again, but he could dissent from the treatment, 
and decline to pursue further any treatment that implied the 
wisdom of the amputation. Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen hereupon 
remarked very justly that this speech would be taken in Ireland 
as ominous of anew policy of a kind opposed to that of the 
Trish Land Act, and that nothing would give a greater stimulus 
to agitation for further devclopment of the policy so condemned. 
And Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen is right. Mr. Gladstone once 
denied that the Irish are a one-legged race, which is perhaps 
the reason why Mr. Lowther is so eager to prove that they are 
one-legged, and that it is Mr. Gladstone’s policy which made 
them so. But now that Ireland knows what the Irish Secretary 
tegards as the cause of her crippled condition, [reland will want to 
send the other leg after the first, and to be,—in Mr. Lowther’s 
#ense,—without legs altogether. The next popular cry in Ireland 
will probably be, ‘‘ Amputate, amputate, amputate !” 


Theorists on Irish affairs are proverbially eccentric. Mr. 
Lowther had no sooner expounded his views of the one-legged- 
ness of Ireland since 1870, than Mr. Delahunty made a speech 
Against £1 notes, and discovered in them the cause of all evil in 
Ireland. He said, amidst the loud laughter of the House, 
that ‘in Ireland in 1822 and 1823 the Banks failed, and 
the result was that famine stalked through the land, and 
provisions could be had for half the price which they pre- 
viously fetched.” This paradox he went on to explain by adding, 
“The people starved, because the circulating medium did not 
‘exist, and there was no employment.” Ireland, he said, would again 
beagreat manufacturing country, but for “those infernal £1 
notes.” Well, poraneous Scotch manufacturers have cer- 
tainly been none the worse for ‘ those infernal one-pound notes.” 
But one man’s meat may, of course, be another man’s poison, 
and either Mr. Lowther or Mr. Delahunty may be right. For 
ourselves, we should be inclined to say that one of Ireland’s 
chief misfortunes is the dogmatic irrelevance with which theorists 
on Irish affairs discover both evils and remedies, instead of 
making the best of what they have. 


+ 








A subscription list has been opened, we hear, in France, for the 
foundation of a memorial to the great physiologist, Claude Ber- 
hard, and we observe with regret that the chief English physiolo- 
Sists have formed a committee to aid this object in England. We 
Say we observe this with regret, because Claude Bernard, how- 
¢ver great as a physiologist, was quite as great as a vivisector, 
and one of the most cruelly unscrupulous vivisectors in Europe. 
Qne (out of many) of his experiments, one on a wretched dog, tor- 
tured by the most painful experiments, but paralysed by curari, and 
after many hours’ acute suffering left with its lungs kept in 
action by the aid of an engine, to which its body was attached, 
the curari having destroyed its power of breathing but 
2 no degree its sufferings, to linger through the night, 
—it was found dead when the physiologists returned in the 
morning,—excited the deepest horror two or three years ago, 
when published in the Evidence taken by the Royal Commis- 
Sion on Vivisection, What France wants, much more than 
honourable memorials even of the most humane of physio- 
logists,—and Claude Barnard was the most unscrupulous,—is 


ourt a writing-desk, said, “‘ There was other 
from the Medea, showing that he was taking 


schools have learned from Claude Bernard, and such as he, the most 
demoralising lessons ; and we see with the greatest satisfaction 
that Mr. James Cowie, M.R.C.V.S., has got the support of more 
than 500 English veterinary surgeons, in his attempt to bring 
home to the veterinary surgeons of the Continent the utterly 
useless as well as horrible character of the practices of their 
veterinary schools,—practices which, but for the infectious ex- 
ample of Claude Bernard, and physiologists of his stamp, would 
never have been tolerated by any class of professional healers. 





Mr. Frederic Harrison gave a lecture on Tuesday in the 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, on ‘The Practical Modes of 
Disestablishment,” in which there were a good many very good 
words. He warned his hearers against permitting a kind of 
disestablishment which should ‘‘ unawares convert the political 
ascendancy of a Parliamentary Church into the unlicensed 
ascendancy of a sacerdotal sect.” It would be easy to disendow 
the Church “in such a way that all we took out of one of its 
pockets would be passed round and slipped into the other.” 
‘¢ Now in that case,” said Mr. Harrison, “ the last state of that 
Church would be worse than the first, and we should be only 
getting rid of the spirit of Ascendancy, to find her house swept 
and garnished with the seven spirits, of Sacerdotalism, Exclu- 
siveness, Arrogance, Covetousness, Formalism, Oppression, and 
Luxury, entered in and dwelling there.” Very effectively rounded 
indeed, but why did Mr. Harrison limit his accumulations of 
these nice words, which admitted of almost an indefinite number 
of additions quite as apposite, to seven, merely for the sake of 
availing himself of a familiar echo from a book which he regards 
as full of arrant superstition? For our own parts, we fear very 
much that if the Christian faith is ever exorcised, the spirits 
which enter in and dwell in its place may be those of Windi- 
ness, Wordiness, Tentativeness, Ambiguity, Emotionalism, Un- 
reality, Grandiosity, &c., ad infinitum, which seem to have got 
such an extraordinary ascendancy over the minds of the most 
eloquent of the Negative school. 


We are glad to see that another ship has been built on the prin- 
ciple of the ‘ Castalia,'—i.e., the twin-ship principle, —and one which 
can count on more than double the speed. The ‘Castalia’ was 
admirable for its steadiness and its immunity from sea-sickness, 
but then it went so slowly that your milder sufferings were twice 
as long in duration. Messrs. Leslie and Co. have now built a 
double ship called the ‘ Express,’ which draws less water than the 
‘ Castalia,’ and attains more than double the speed. She goes 
already fourteen and a half knots an hour,—i.e., sixteen miles and 
three-quarters,—and she is expected to go still better, as her hull 
is foul. For all Channel passengers liable to sea-sickness, this is 
good news. 


Mr. Anderson on Tuesday brought up the question of the 
American Mail contracts, contending that the Government, in 
giving a monopoly to three companies, wasted money and 
fostered a bad system. In 1876 the traffic was thrown open, 
and all the steam companies plying to America took letters at 
the rate of 2s. 6d. per pound for letters, and 2s, 4d. for news- 
papers. The system worked very well, but after one year's 
experience, the Postmaster-General gave a contract to the 
Cunard, White Star, and Inman Companies at 4s. per pound 
for letters, and 4d. per pound for newspapers, and he asked 
why this should have been done. The British Government had 
yielded to a sort of trades-union, which the American Govern- 
ment, almost at the same time, had successfully resisted. Lord 
John Manners gave a civil reply, the gist of which, how- 
ever, was that in his judgment open competition had broken 
down, letters being very often delayed. ‘The arrangement 
was terminable at six months’ notice, but he did not hold 
out any hope that he should be able to terminate it, and 
on a division the House supported him by 117 to 92. The 
weak point in Mr. Anderson's argument was that he did not show 
the efficiency of the open service, and in Lord John Manners’ 
that he gave no proof of dissatisfaction with the carriage of mails 
under that arrangement; but there can be no doubt that when 
regular lines are running, subsidies are objectionable, unless the 
subsidised Companies hold their steamers in war-time at the 
disposal of the State. Then the arrangement may be a cheap pre- 
caution to insure a military transport service, in good order and 
always ready. There was, formerly at least, such an arrangement 





with the Indian mail-packets, but it does not appear to extend to 
the American lines. 





more living sympathy with animal suffering. Even its veterinary 





Consols were on Friday 953 to 954. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_ <— 
THE SITUATION. 
HE situation, as we understand it, is rather disagreeable 
than dangerous, but of course either the Czar or the 
British Government can make it dangerous at any moment. 
At present the two Powers stand face to face with each other, 
protesting and arguing, and growing angry, but still unwilling 
to allow themselves to resort to actual violence. Lord Derby 
has demanded, reasonably enough, that before Congress meets 
Russia shall distinctly agree that the whole Treaty of San 
Stefano shall be presented to the Plenipotentiaries, and they 
shall decide what portion of it must be debated by Europe, 
and what portion may pass as an arrangement between two 
Powers. The Russian Government is annoyed at this 
demand, apparently for three reasons. Her leading men, 
who are, of course, elated, however slightly, with her 
victories, are inclined to think that she has as much 
right to impose a Treaty on Turkey as Germany had to 
impose a Treaty on France, and feel that to ask the assent of 
Europe is derogatory to their position as conquerors. This 
kind of pride does not, perhaps, greatly influence the Emperor, 
but it is felt in a degree by Prince Gortschakoff, who has 
always measured himself by Prince Bismarck, and very strongly 
by the military party, which can never in Russia be entirely dis- 
regarded. Moreover, the Russian diplomatists suspect that 
England pushes her demand quite as much from temper as from 
a genuine desire to consider the whole Treaty, and have a 
lurking fear lest in the Congress, if everything is to be dis- 
cussed, Russia should be stripped of all her gains. This fear 
is unreasonable, as Russia can retire at any moment, but it is 
felt, and is expressed and exaggerated by the organs of national 
opinion. Nevertheless, as Lord Derby remains firm, and in 
this instance clearly means what he says, the Russian Govern- 
ment will, it seems to be understood, at last give way, 
and so suffer the Congress to meet. A notification to 
this effect has, it is stated, been made to the German 
Government, and its transmission to England is only 
delayed because the Russian Foreign Office is considering 
the most dignified form of giving way. The minor difficulty 
of the representation of Greece has already been adjusted. 
Russia will not allow her a vote because Greece did not sign 
the Treaty of Paris, and has not made herself a belligerent, 
but she may either be represented directly by a consultative 
member, or may entrust her interests to one of the Great 
Powers. If, therefore, the British Government has no further 
objection to raise, the Congress will meet, and meet with men 
in attendance who have large questions to bring before it. 
Prince Bismarck, for instance, and Count Andrassy have 
both stated that they have plans in petto, which it would be 
imprudent to reveal before the Congress has assembled. In 
the presence of any large plan, minor differences will be for- 
gotten, new combinations will be made, and the Congress, 
possibly after long debate, will either accept some solid 
arrangement, or break up in despair of a solid peace. The 
trivial points upon which so much stress is now laid will disap- 
pear, or be compromised, and the true Eastern Question, the 
disposal of European Turkey, now that the Sultan is de- 

feated, will be fairly, or, at all events, seriously considered. 
The break-up we consider improbable, unless it arises from 
some unexpected cause. The Treaty of San Stefano has 
now been published textually, and there is nothing in it 
which can afford this country ground for war. It is nothing 
to us how much Roumania, Servia, or Montenegro get, and 
nothing whether Russia shall or shall not reacquire a corner 
of Bessarabia, We shall resist that demand, of course, be- 
cause it is unjust ; but it is for Germany and Austria to resist 
it seriously, for it is their interest, and not ours, which is con- 
cerned. Nor are we seriously menaced by any delimitation 
of Bulgaria, though we may wish that Greece should be 
more fairly treated, and may resolutely support Austria in de- 
manding that Bulgaria shall be truly independent, and not 
made even at first a Russian appanage. Russia, however, 
will not fight about that, for she could not do it without 
defending Bulgaria against both Austria and England, and 
In presence of the hostility, very formidable even if 
latent, of the Roumanian State which bars her only 
road. She could not run the risk on the first defeat af 
seeing Roumania join the alliance against her, and so 
dividing her armies in two. She has no assistance on such 
@ question to expect from Germany, and unless pressed un- 
endurably hard, will be sure to accept some working com- 
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promise, injurious possibly to the Treaty, but not to her in 
terests. On the question of the Straits she has already leas 
way, so far as that the old arrangement is to continue é. i 
can hardly fight to put an end to a plan which we cursing 
originally proposed. There may be difficulties and misunder. 
standings on this subject, but there can hardly be war 
unless both Russia and England directly desire it, which ig 
not the case. As to Armenia, England will be isolated even 
if she had, as she has not, strong interests there, and her 
diplomatists are too well instructed not to know that Armenia 
neither is nor can be the Russian road to India. She has a 
readier access already by the Caspian. There remains 
the indemnity, and on the indemnity the war party, we 
perceive, is already fixing its attention. The amount, apart 
from the nominal and very silly value placed on Armenia—ag 
if Provinces were or could be properties is, if the rouble ig 
taken at three shillings, £45,000,000, and the theory is that 
this debt will enable Russia to interfere at any time and in any 
way with Turkish affairs, or to insist on “ securities” which 
will be virtually conquests. That, however, is merely saying 
that Russia will deliberately choose a bad pretext for a great 
war, when she might have a good one. The Powers affected 
by her interferences can fight her on account of them when 
they happen, and they can insist in advance that dangerous 
securities—for example, a position dominating the Bosphorus— 
shall not be claimed or conceded. It may not be within the 
province of the Congress to settle the amount of the Indemnity, 
though we do not see why ; but it is certainly within its province, 
as Lord Derby has already said in Parliament, to arrange about 
the securities, and see that they are not dangerous to peace, 
That is the very object for which the Congress meets, and te 
declare itself incompetent on such a point would be to declare 
itself incompetent on any. We do not believe, however, that 
Russia will be stubborn on such a point as this. If she 
has a secret “design,” she can carry it out, without pres 
venting its success by describing it as a “security ;” and her 
general security, her power of declaring war if Turkey does 
not pay, cannot be impaired. That will continue, in the nature 
of things, and no security which Europe will concede can be 
equal to that. 

What, then, remains to quarrel about? Egypt? It is not 
mentioned in the Treaty, and will not be in any sense which 
could aggrieve England. The occupation of Bulgaria? What 
possible good can such occupation do Russia, which would, as 
it were, during the occupation leave 50,000 men in pawn, 
liable to be cut off by Austria at any moment? There must 
be troops in Bulgaria till the national militia is organised, 
but that need not take a year, and if Europe has any better 
plan to suggest, it is sure to be adopted. Nobody wants 
Russian troops there except for the sake of order, and least of 
all Russia herself, which knows perfectly well that the occupy- 
ing Power is the Power that the Bulgarians will hate hardest, 
When was it ever otherwise since the world began? 
Indeed, in the very text of the Treaty Russia proposes 
joint occupation, and there is no visible reason whatever why, 
if money is forthcoming, the Roumanian army should not 
undertake the task. The Roumanians would do it very well, 
and they do not take their orders from St. Petersburg. Or is 
it the general vassalage of Turkey to Russia which is 
to cause the war? That is a serious question indeed, 
but it is one which Englishmen knew would be raised when 
we refused to join Russia in imposing the Conference 
project on Turkey, one which we cannot now affect with- 
out exchanging Turkey for a less submissive Power,—that 
is doing just what the war party do not want, and one on 
which we can guard ourselves completely at any moment by an 
arrangement with France as to the occupation, or the secure 
and neutral Government of Egypt. Nothing the Congress 
could do could make Turkish Constantinople independent, and 
if we went to war we should simply, when war ended, find 
Turkey on our hands, a new and a more dangerous India to 
govern. The very difficulties of the situation will, we believe, 
compel the Congress to devise some arrangement with a prose 
pect in it of permanence for a generation. 





MR. FAWCETT ON LIBERAL SHORTCOMINGS. 


HE Times sometimes exercises a very ill-judged economy 

in virtually suppressing speeches of far more real pith 

and moment than those which it gives at length. It was 80 
in the case of Mr. Fawcett’s speech on Wednesday to the 
members of the Sydenham and Forest Hill Liberal Association, 
—a speech which contained more useful matter for the con- 
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division, caring very little how small the minority might be 
in which they voted, but contesting every point of party 
difference with the spirit of that brick-maker of Mr. Trollope’s, 
who always compressed his advice into the brief sentence, ‘ It’s 
dogged as does it.” Assuredly that is not the policy of the 
front Opposition Bench now. Night after night it is 
seen almost empty during all the hours of routine work, 
so that private Members who have a motion on, have among 
their own leaders no one to look to for encouragement, 
while the Conservative leaders have no one to look to, to be 
responsible for the Opposition. We believe, indeed, that Mr. 
Faweett’s complaint falls short of the truth. More than once 
we have heard of the leaders of the Government going over to 
consult leading Liberals below the gangway as to the best 
mode of getting through the business of the House, simply 
because there was no one of authority with whom they could 
consult. That was not the way in which Mr. Disraeli “ edu- 
cated” his party. He assuredly took little enough personal 
interest in the merits of the small ‘ parochial’ questions on 
which incidental debates so often occur. He probably hardly 
knew the merits of any single question of detail, such as (say) 
the amount by which a vote in Supply might reasonably be 
reduced. But in spite of his contempt for these parochial 
matters, there he sat, hour after hour, week after 
week, and Session after Session, always watchful, always 
ready to say a word on behalf of any sensible Conservative 
Member who was being handled roughly by the Liberal 
Government ; always aware when any Conservative critic had 
made a point against his opponents, and ready to press the 
advantage ; in one word, always at hand to display his tact, 
his knowledge of the House, and his ready wit, for the en- 
couragement of judicious Conservatives and the discouragement 
of an over-strong Government. Nothing can be a greater 
contrast to his management as chief of Opposition than the 
management of the present front Opposition Bench. On 
grand days they make their speeches, and walk out before 
the division. On common days, they are too often not to 
be seen at all. And so their followers get disheartened, and 
Sir Stafford Northcote is compelled on matters of business to 
treat with independent men below the gangway, instead of with 
the accepted leaders of the party. 
But even more important than his very sober and too 
moderate criticism on the conduct of the front Opposition 
Bench, was Mr. Fawcett’s comment on the petty divisions 
which take place among the constituencies,—how one group of 
Liberals is detached from the Liberal party by the refusal of 
the Liberal candidate to oppose compulsory vaccination ; 
another group, by his refusal to support the cause of the 
“unfortunate nobleman” who laid claim to the title of Sir 
Roger Tichborne ; a third, by his refusal to vote for the Per- 
missive Bill; and so forth. In other words, the “Liberals are 
getting so crotchety, so apt not only to think for themselves, 
but to get engrossed in some minute cause which they think 
they can understand, and not only understand, but say some- 
thing original about, that the Liberal party, as a whole, is 
broken into fragments, and is becoming a mere mosaic-work of 
Political fidgets. And the worst of it is, that unless public 
opinion takes strong ground on this subject, education, for a 
considerable time, instead of making things better, will almost 
certainly make things worse. Almost the first natural effect 
of a little education is to make men attach a great deal more 
mportaneé to the few things on which they have formed, or 
think they have formed, some specially careful opinion, than 
toall the rest of the world of politics. The man who kas per- 
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to monopolise the culture of opium, nobody would eat 
opium, or that grocers’ licences lead domestic servants into 
buying spirits,—is, if he is a little but not very much 
educated, more likely than he would be, if quite unequal 
to sustaining any such crotchet at all, to see everything in 
the light of his little specific for the improvement of 
the human race. And so it happens that the mortar of the 
Liberal party seems to be less and less effective, and that 
instead of presenting a solid stone wall to the attacks of its 
enemies, it becomes a mere heap of rubble, a congeries of 
atomic beliefs, incapable of acting together for any purpose in 
the world. 

We believe that the only remedy for this tendency to 
the decomposition of Liberalism into disorganised units of 
suggestion is good leadership, in all stages,—good leadership 
in the House, and good leadership in the constituencies, together 
with that habit of loyalty which good leadership always pro- 
duces, and which makes the mass of men willing to defer to 
the convictions of those whom they respect and honour. For 
this purpose, the multiplication of the local Liberal Associa- 
tions of which we have heard so much is, no doubt, of first-rate 
importance. Bui then these Associations are the mere conductors 
of party loyalty. You will not have party loyalty in the masses, 
if you have not a great deal of such loyalty among the repre- 
sentatives. You must begin at the top with the spirit of 
loyalty, or you will never carry it to the bottom. A certain 
degree of political chivalry above, is the first requisite for 
enough of it below. If the front Opposition Bench does not 
command the loyalty of the Members, the Members will hardly 
command the loyalty of their party outside the House. So 
that, looking at the matter even from this side, we come back 
to the old point, that the renovating spirit must begin from 
above ; and that on the Front Bench first we must look for more 
tenacity of purpose, more industry, more desire to strengthen 
the hands of private Members, and more resolve to fight with 
spirit against reactionary legislation. 





THE CHARGES AGAINST RUSSIA. 


7s least intelligible and perhaps the most dangerous: 
feature about the existing irritation against Russia is 
its astonishing vagueness. Everybody professes to hate 
Russia, or dread Russia, or distrust Russia, but nobody says 
clearly what it is he dislikes, or fears, or doubts about. Some- 
times it is asserted that she ought to be resisted because she- 
intends some day or other to take India from us, but that 
belief is intermittent, and would, if it were correct, justify war 
with Russia at any time, or under almost any circumstances. 
The policy of conquering India some day is not one that 
Russia can take up and lay down whenever it suits her, but is 
one which must be pursued at all times and by every con- 
venient method. Moreover, among those who detest Russia 
are many who care little about India, who reject with acerbity 
proposals for securing our route through Egypt, and who ap- 
parently are intent on objects with which India has no concern. 
Nothing is gained for India, for instance, by Russia remaining 
content with her share of Bessarabia. Then there is another 
section who, when pressed, say that her object is Constanti- 
nople, that she is determined, per fas aut nefas, to seize “ the 
queen city of the world.” This section must be very large, 
for it is carefully fed with anecdotes by the purveyors of 
public news. Now the British public is told that Russians 
have begun to call Constantinople “ Czargrad ”—which they 
always did—and then that the Russians are “ drawing their 
lines closer and closer round it ;” and again, that arrangements 
have been made by which Constantinople could be seized by a 
coup de main. To judge by scores of articles, there are 
educated men in England who believe that Russia, imnfedi- 
ately after signing a Treaty of peace with Turkey, will without 
provocation seize her enemy’s capital; or that the Pashas, 


|whose one grand fear has been a Russian entry into Con- 


stantinople, have secretly agreed to surrender their capital 
into Russian hands, These very people, again, are anxious 
for war, and war with Turkey for an ally, a war in which the 
first step of Russia would naturally be to attempt the occupa- 
tion which they all profess to dread so much, Another 
section assert that Russia is crushing Turkey, and at once 
dread and distrust her for that; but then they, most of them, 
add that they are not on the side of the Turks, and do not, 
now at all events, see their way to declaring war in defence 
of the Sultan. A much larger section, however, possibly the 
majority, affirm with delicious vagueness that Russia is 
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“it has designs,” and that therefore it ought to be brought 
low and humiliated. They do not, however, mention the 
special tricks they conceive Russia to have played, or the 
point about which she ought to be distrusted, or the design 
which in their minds is to be so dangerous, either to England 
or the world. Their thoughts are all vague; when pressed 
they shift their charges almost at random, and they always 
come back to the same cry,—that Russia “ ought,” for some 
reason or other not stated, to be resisted by force. She is bad, 
and being bad, the duty of England is to thrash her until she 
becomes better. The arguments that we do not put even bad 
men in prison, until they are found to be bad by some in- 
jurious act, that numbers of Asiatic Powers with which we live 
in friendship are tricky to the last degree, and that almost all 
Powers have wishes like that of Great Britain for Egypt, 
wishes which are, nevertheless, not designs, go for nothing. 
Russia is hated all the same, with a sincerity and heartiness 
which are none the less dangerous because their bases are so 
shifty and undetermined. She is described as “ our natural 
enemy,” and persons otherwise quite sensible are proud of a 
feeling exactly akin to the ancient one which produced such 
endless wars with France, and at which these very people now 
smile almost with contempt. [It is a very curious fact, but 
it is a fact, as far as our experience goes, that this natural 
enemy idea is strong in proportion to a rise in political grade. 
Statesmen of the highest class have still a traditional dread 
and distrust of possible French action.] We verily believe 
there are some men in England who would declare war on 
Russia because she authorised serfage—as we did—and treats 
the Poles as we treated Irishmen, and controls the Press as we 
have begun to do in India, and has a Government which is 
preposterously timid about “treason,” just as we begin to be 
at the Cape. 

There is, however, one serious charge brought against Russia 
which is worth attention, and to which, therefore, we propose 
for a moment to attend,—and it is this. The results of the 
war have made Russia too strong. She is essentially a military 
Power, her Government is an oppressive, or to use a more 
precise word, a stifling one, and it is a duty of the free States 
of the world to prevent the constant growth of a Power whose 
ascendancy is menacing to the future of mankind. That is, 
we imagine, the argument which men like Mr. Joseph Cowen, 
when not carried away by traditionary hate, would deliberately 
maintain, and it is worth a respectful reply. Why do they 
consider that the force of Russia has so dangerously increased ? 
We should say that within the last eighteen years it had seriously 
diminished. All force is comparative, and since 1849 the 
comparative force of every Power likely to check Russia has 
enormously increased. Austria, which at that time was her 
humble servant, and was compelled to beg her aid to suppress 
an insurrection, has now 600,000 very good troops, a Govern- 
ment penetrated with distrust of Russia, and an Administra- 
tion of which one-half thirsts for nothing more than a war in 
which Russia should be defeated. England, which at that 
time was, speaking roughly, unarmed, is now stronger than 
she has ever been ; and if not pining for war, as Sir Robert 
Peel seems to believe, at least less reluctant to go to war than 
she has been for twenty years. And Germany, then composed 
of small States, much divided, and for the most part under 
Russian authority, has grown into an Empire so powerful that 
most Russians are afraid of it, and accuse Ozar Alexander of 
a fatal mistake in allowing its development. An invasion of 
Russia by a Power strong enough, if the fortune of war favoured, 
to divide her in two, and give to a reconstituted Poland the 
more valuable half, has become possible, and definitively 
weakens the position of the Czars in relation to European 
politics. Germany, no doubt, in acquiring her position has also 
acquired an enemy in France, but if serious danger menaced her 
from Russia, Germany would restore Metz, call out the landwehr 
to garrison her western fortresses, and march on Moscow, with 
hand and heart alike set free for the war. The acquisitions of 
Russia since the death of Peter the Great are no compensation 
to her for the rise by her side of a military Power stronger, 
better organised, and better administered than herself. The 
Germans say there is no fortress between Moscow and Berlin. 
How many are there between Berlin and Moscow ? 

But this, we shall be told, is an old story. Look at the 
results of this war. Well, let us look at them, and see what 
Russia has gained. Suppose the Congress to ratify the terms 
as they are believed to stand, and what are her special profits ? 
A slice of Armenia, which will enable her, if she commands 
the Black Sea, to send troops thither by water instead of by 
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force she may desire to despatch ; and a slight increase in hes 
power of attacking Persia, the one country where England 
must resist her, and can resist her with advantage, Beyond 
this, she will have no claim to direct advantage, exce 
corner of Bessarabia, the annexation of which makes of the 
Roumanian race—a fighting race, as they showed before 
Plevna—her deadly enemies ; and some influence in Bulgar} 
which it will be the first Bulgarian object to shake off. “ 
has lost, by her method of liberation, the willing aid of th 
Turkish Christians, and is now so hated in Roumania, Servis, 
and Greece, that they would be delighted to aid Austria i 
England in a war for her destruction. All her other advan. 
tages are indirect. She may be able to use Turkey aga vas 
and so close the Bosphorus, but the only effect of that is that 
she would have in the event of war to defend a point distant 
from her own resources, instead of a point close to them. She 
may be able to control Bulgaria—we believe she will not— 
that is, she may have to defend a province accessible to all 
the Maritime Powers, divided from herself by the sea, and 
liable, whenever Austria interposes, to be attacked in flank 
and rear. And she has made her army formidable. This 
one advantage from the war we fully admit, and it is a graye 
one. By the expenditure of at least £50,000,000 sterling and 
100,000 regulars, the Russian Government has been enabled to 
discover the weak points of its army,to remedy them, to discover 
a considerable General—we imagine that military history wil] 
pronounce General Gourko a formidable soldier—and to make 
its army what at first it was not, reasonably mobile. That is 
a great gain, but it has been obtained at great cost; it is very 
likely, under the Russian system of government, to be lost again, 
favouritism resuming its sway in peace-time, and it is completely 
neutralised by the increased dread with which the revelation of 
Russian strength has inspired her neighbours. We seriously 
doubt whether cool Russian statesmen, considering the injury 
done to her finances, considering the loss of the facilities for 
aggression offered by the misgovernment of Turkey, consider. 
ing the enfranchisement of Christian Provinces likely, as they 
advance, to dread Russia, considering the deep distrust excited 
in Austria, and considering the strong chance that Constanti- 
nople may be placed under protection twice as effective as 
that of Turkey, may not doubt whether the war of 1877-78 
brought Russia any accession of strength at all, or at any rate, 
any accession to be compared with the loss of strength ac- 
cruing from the events of 1870, and the probability which 
then arose that Germany and Austria, empires disposing of 
the whole resources of Central Europe, could, as regards Russian 
progress, come to a hearty understanding. There are plenty 
of topics to be discussed in Congress, but we conceive the 
panic under which we are about to enter that assembly to be 
born of an illusion. 





THE CONSTITUTIONAL STRUGGLE IN VICTORIA. 


LETTER from Mr. J. Dennistoun Wood, formerly At- 
torney-General of Victoria, which we publish in another 
column, in correcting one or two inaccuracies in the cursory 
notice of the Victorian crisis which appeared in our last 
number, takes occasion to express his opinion—for of course it 
is nothing more,—that the conflict between the Victorian 
Assembly and the Council concerning payment of Members 
was not one due to the irritation felt by the Legislative 
Council at the new land-tax which it had been compelled to 
accept, but was “based on grave constitutional grounds.” 
That is very likely, and is not in the least inconsistent with 
the hypothesis that for all that, the conflict is due to the 
irritation felt in the Council at the Land-tax. Indeed, 
the Council would have very little even of the skill 
of the pettiest politicians, if it did not recognise the 
advantage to be derived from basing its controversies with 
the Assembly on “ grave constitutional grounds.” But in point 
of fact, no one who looks into the matter without partisan- 
ship for either side, can doubt for a moment that the 
last phase of this political struggle, like all its other phases, 
is due to animosities between the two bodies of very long 
standing, but which attained their perfect fulness when 
the popular body carried the Land-tax, and carried tt 
after an election which showed the Council the absolute 
necessity, for that time at least, of submitting. Mr. Berry, 
in his speech at Geelong on January 21, states the case, 
bluntly enough, no doubt, but also truly enough :—* Gentle- 
men, you know that when the Legislative Council first received 
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of the Bill nearly a fortnight. But the Legislative Assembly, 
led by the Government, immediately made a counter-move, 
and adjourned all the business of the House for a like period 
of fourteen days. It then became evident that the Assembly 
and the Government intended to remain true to the pledges 
had given to the country. The Argus recommended 


om to pass the Bill, and they passed it, saying at the 
same time that they would fight the Assembly on the 


yment of Members.” Whatever verbal criticism may be 
made on this statement of Mr. Berry’s, everything shows 
that it represents substantially the state of active hostility to 
the Assembly into which the triumph of the Land Bill had 
thrown the Council. Their contemptuous rejection of the 
measure for establishing an International Exhibition in 
Victoria; their contemptuous rejection of the measure for 
the defence of the colony, on the plan recommended by Sir 
William Jervois,—a rejection which showed how far more 
werful is this feeling of rivalry with the Assembly in the 
minds of the Council than even their loyalty to the 
Empire—to say nothing of their dealings with the 
Government’s Railway Bills, and with the “Mining on 
Private Property” Bill, were all indications of the same 
animus,—not simply a determination to assert an equality of 
position with the Assembly in matters concerning the finance 
of the country, to which neither the precedents of the mother- 
country, their own Constitution, nor the narrow electorate by 
which their House is elected, properly entitle them,—but of a 
further determination to neutralise, if they could not reverse, 
the general policy of the popular House on measures 
connected with finance. It is abundantly plain that 
the fight is not merely a constitutional struggle for the 
formal privileges of the Council, but that it is also a material 
struggle asto which of the two bodies shall really guide the general 
policy of the Colony on matters of this description. In other 
words, there is the amplest evidence in the recent history of 
this conflict, that even if the Legislative Assembly had acted 
with the utmost deference to the co-ordinate authority of 
the Oouncil,—which, of course, it has not done,—the 
Council would yet have asserted its right to act, on every 
matter not expressly determined by a general election, as 
if it were in every way as much entitled to speak for the 
people of Victoria as the Legislative Assembly itself. Instead 
of acting with the modesty which, with some exceptions, has 
marked the House of Lords since the Reform Act,—as a body 
whose authority is of a completely secondary character, a body 
rather needful to prevent undue haste and careless legislation, 
than of importance through any weight attaching toits origin,—it 
has been beset by a wild and mischievous ambition to snub the 
popular Assembly, foil its policy, and pose before the world asthe 
organ of property, intelligence, and political wisdom. No 
wonder that the Assembly has been irritated into the no doubt 
otherwise very objectionable tactics of carrying, under the 
shadow of Appropriation Bills, measures which are substan- 
tially measures of policy. But revolutionary expedients are 
necessary when a colleague of far inferior authority really 
takes all the airs of co-ordinate right and rank. If the Council 
had been wise enough to accept as a rule the policy of any 
large majority of the Lower House, only rejecting measures 
on which it could not be denied for a moment that the opinion 
of the country was as yet ill-defined, and amending in detail, 
when they did not venture to reject, these contests about 
Appropriation Bills,—no less than four within twelve years 
having been rejected, for embodying other than financial 
matters, by the Legislative Council,—would never have 
occurred at all, We do not much wonder that a body which 
once embarked in such a contest should be unwilling 

to submit to a device so obviously objectionable in itself 
as the tacking of a measure of policy on to an Appro- 
priation Bill, That, of course, is, strictly speaking, a 
revolutionary expedient, and the body which thinks itself 
right in defying the popular Assembly in its ordinary consti- 
tutional procedure, will not be likely to bow humbly to a pro- 
cedure which is of very doubtful constitutional character. 
Still, it is as plain as daylight that these quarrels must have 
been settled in some way, and settled in favour of the House 
which really represents the country; and therefore we hold 
the Council really guilty of provoking these needless and in- 
jurious collisions, well knowing, as it did, that the points at 
issue must eventually be determined, that they ought to be deter- 
mined only in one way,—that is, in harmony with the real wishes of 
the people,—and that by doing allin their pow .o show them- 
selves inflexible to those wishes, they were fore’ g the Legislative 
Assembly to adopt some modified political form of constitutional 


coup état. We see with great satisfaction that this is the 
view evidently taken both by Lord Carnarvon and by Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach. Both Colonial Secretaries have quite rightly sup- 
| ported Sir George Bowen in his resolve to act upon the advice of 
| his Constitutional advisers, on all matters in which he believes it 
to be consistent with the law of the country, and if he has any 
doubt of the real drift of the law, to be guided by the legal 
advice of his own law officers. In that very sound resolution 
we are quite sure that the Colonial Office will be supported by 
the Imperial Parliament. There will be few apologists here 
for this most quarrelsome of all sham representative bodies, 
which represents no substantial body of Colonial opinion at all, 
except the opinion of its own members and their cteries. 

But the more the aspects of the quarrel come out on the 
face of the correspondence just laid before Parliament, the 
more obvious it is that in one way or another the present 
Constitution of Victoria must be amended. It is not Great 
Britain which is responsible for the constitutional blunder of 
the present arrangement, but Victoria itself, which was allowed 
to draw up its own Constitution, and we are glad to see from 
Mr. Berry’s speech that he recognises fully the necessity of 
amending the blunder which Victoria then made. And he is 
right, we think, in saying that the way to mend matters is 
not to enlarge the basis of the suffrage on which the Legis- 
lative Council is elected, but rather—if any change is made 
in that respect—to abolish the pretence of representation 
altogether, and to recur to the old plan of a nominee 
Council,—only providing machinery by which the real repre- 
sentative body shall be legally entitled to over-ride the revising 
body, whenever the will of the people is clear. This is, as we 
said last week, the obviously wise solution. Dead-locks of this 
kind are even more mischievous to the Conservative party in the 
colony than to the reformers. Such dead-locks irritate the 
whole people against the Obstructives, and against all that the 
Obstructives say or wish, and in that way often gain quite an 
artificial unpopularity for free-trade and other doctrines, on 
which the popular constituencies go much further astray than 
even the cdteries of the Council. Nothing can be more 
fatal to the soberer men who try to expose popular errors, than 
to be thus associated in the mind of the people with irrational 
Obstructives, who are unpatriotic enough to postpone even 
considerations of national defence to their petty rivalries and 
ambitions. Some general solution must clearly be found 
for these dead-locks, and we are strongly disposed to think that 
the true solution of it lies in the direction indicated in Mr. 
Berry’s speech,—the reintroduction of a mere nominee Council, 
which might be chosen for the public repute and states- 
man-like achievements of its members; and further, such a 
rule as we suggested last week,—that a two-thirds vote 
of the popular Assembly should always over-ride the 
hostile vote of the revising Assembly,—unless, at all events, 
not even one-third of the revising Assembly could be found to 
support the measure. Such a rule would certainly diminish 
greatly the tendency of the Council to resist, because it would 
well know that to any popular measure resistance must, in this 
case, be ultimately futile, while futile resistance would diminish 
the weight in which the Council would be held for the purpose of 
resistance to other measures not so popular. In this or in some 
equivalent way the means of finding an exit from these 
dead-locks must be found. It is as demoralising to the 
popular Assembly to be forced into such strategy as tacking on 
measures of policy to an Appropriation Bill, as it is fatal to 
the oligarchical body which compels such tactics, to become 
the victim of them. Constitutional such practices are not. 
All that can be said for them,—and this we heartily say, 
—is that they are the nearest to constitutional expe- 
dients which any Government can find which is tena- 
ciously defeated by a body of no real national im- 
portance or weight, on one question after another of great 
national importance. If knots of that kind cannot be loosed, 
they must be cut. And though tacking measures of policy 
on to Appropriation votes is clearly rather a way of cutting 
than of loosening the knot, still it is a decent and seemly way 
of cutting it, and one much preferable to the erection of barri- 
cades and the proclamation of provisional governments. A 
policy that does not shock the political nerve of either Lord 
Carnarvon or Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, is clearly not any 
prodigy of revolutionary earnestness. It is the most decent 
way available for putting down an indecent Opposition ; and 
our Conservative Ministers are quite right in giving their full 
countenance to the Governor who submits to these measures, 
not, indeed, with satisfaction, but with that serenity and 
| resignation which come of the conviction that if the Obstruc- 
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tives were quietly permitted to carry the day, the political 
consequences would be very much more serious. 





MORE BISHOPS. 


_ creation of new Bishoprics is a subject on which it is 
easy to be smart, and by consequence, easy to be silly. 
Lord Houghton will probably succeed in being smart when 
Lord Beauchamp’s Bill comes on for its second reading. That 
part of a Bishop’s work which is apparently most characteristic 
of his office is, in one sense, the least part of what he has to 
do. He has to confirm and ordain, and there are critics who 
think that they have disposed of a proposal to make more 
Bishops when they have shown that, given so many hours in 
the year, so many square miles in all the English dioceses put 
together, and such a per-centage of the population to be con- 
firmed and ordained, the work could be done by fewer Bishops 
than there are now. There is another view of a Bishop's 
functions which makes them mainly to lie in the signing 
of papers, and upon this point also there is room for com- 
parison with bank clerks and others, who would think the 
amount of writing that a Bishop has to do in the twenty- 
four hours a very easy day’s work. It cannot be denied that 
if these are the purposes for which a Bishop mainly exists 
he is an expensive article. Confirmation and ordination 
are mechanical acts. The intellectual unworthiness of the 
minister does no more, according to the accepted theory, to 
hinder their efficacy than his moral unworthiness, The 
services of a_ travelling official, who might be conse- 
crated bishop and might then go from parish to parish, and 
from cathedral to cathedral, confirming and ordaining all 
who presented themselves for either rite, could doubtless 
be had for £300 a year and his expenses. The preliminary 
examinations need present no difficulty. For Confirmation 
they are held, as it is, by the clergy of each parish. For Orders 
they might all be held in London by a Board of the nature of 
the Civil Service Commission, or, indeed, by the Civil Service 
commission itself. So far, again, as a Bishop's duties consist 
of routine writing—and no doubt this enters into them far too 
much—they might be performed for a much lower salary than 
is now paid for them. What is wanted in these matters is 
more and more careful division of labour, less contact of razors 
and stones, the saving of Bishops, and the utilisation of Arch- 
deacons and Rural Deans. But when all this has been 
said, the question has not been really touched. A Bishop 
may be something more than an ordaining and con- 
firming machine, and something more than a mere clerk 
who sits on an episcopal throne instead of on a high stool ; 
and the propriety of increasing the Episcopate depends upon 
the probability that the new Bishops will be something 
more. 

There is another theory of a Bishop’s office which has 
lately become fashionable. According to this view, a Bishop 
is a cross between a public prosecutor and a police-inspector. 
This is the view which the Zimes takes of him :—* Recent 
clerical phenomena,” we are told, “ have demonstrated not 
that episcopal government is worthless, but that it wants 
bracing. In the interest of the lay part of the Church, the 
clerical element requires to have a more thorough discipline 
applied toit...... The Episcopate is the only police of the 
Church,” and “there is ground for believing that if this 
police have not been very efficient lately, it may simply be from 
the want of some such measure as that of Monday.” If the 
discipline and the police here spoken of related to the morale 
or even to the efficiency of the clergy, there would be nothing 
to object to in these sentences. There are a certain number of 
clergy who might be drummed out of the service with great 
advantage to the Church, and there are many more who might 
with equal benefit to the Church be told that they are not up 
to their work, and that they had better make way for men who 
are up to it. But this is not what is meant now-a-days by 
episcopal police and episcopal discipline. The object against 
which these engines are to be pointed is not vice or indolence, 
but zeal,—injudicious zeal if you like, mistaken zeal if you 
like, but still zeal. The model Bishop of the Times would be 
the Bishop who had instituted or given his consent to the 
greatest number of prosecutions under the Public Worship 
Regulation Act. Bishops exist that there may never be want- 
ing a due supply—the larger the better—of clergy who will 
stand at the north side of the table without candles, and with- 
out incense, and without vestments. That they may have 


neither light, nor love, nor the armour of righteousness does 
The object which a Bishop ought to keep before 


not matter. 





him is that no offence shall be given to the noses and eyes of 
the laity. Provided this end is attained, it is a matter of 
secondary moment whether their consciences are touched or 
their lives amended. The episcopal constable ought to be 
satisfied if he can surround himself with a body of clergy 
who shall let all St. Paul’s teaching go, except the one 
direction to give no offence in anything. If it were true 
that the non-realisation of this unlovely ideal is attributable 
to the want of “some such measure as that of Monday,” we 
should heartily desire the rejection of Lord Beauchamp’s Bill. 
The multiplication of Bishops would then be simply the 
multiplication of nuisances. But though one or two of the 
existing Bishops have shown that they would like to play the 
part of public prosecutor if the cost of the enjoyment were 
less, and its results more certain, their example has not been 
followed, and we see no reason to suppose that any newly- 
created Bishops would be worse than the worst of those we 
have already. If so, we are ready to run the risk, provided 
that other reasons can be shown for passing the Bill. When 
the crime to be prosecuted is religious zeal, the part of 
public prosecutor has attractions only for a few excep- 
tional minds, and unless Lord Houghton should become 
Prime Minister, it is not probable that the episcopal bench will 
ever get more than its legitimate proportion of these exceptions, 

The real use of a Bishop is precisely the same as the 
real use of any other commanding officer. Wherever men 
are working together, they will work best when they are best 
led. It may be hard to say why the clergy of one diocese are 
more active than the clergy of another diocese, why they do 
more, why what they do is done more efficiently, why, in 
short, the end for which they are sent into their several 
parishes is more thoroughly accomplished ; but it is no easier 
to say why the soldiers of one regiment or the regiments of 
one brigade are better than those of another regiment or 
another brigade. Every one can see that there are such differ- 
ences, and for the most part they can be traced to the difference 
of the commanding officers in the several cases. Zeal and 
devotion are happily contagious virtues. There are some 
men who will do their utmost under any commander, there 
are others who will do their least under any commander. 
But regiments and dioceses are not mainly composed of either 
of these extremes. They are made up for the most part of 
men who are easily influenced by example, who, when they see 
their leaders giving all his energies to his work, are in their 
degree stimulated to give all their energies to their work. The 
effect of this influence begins to be seen from the moment a 
really vigorous Bishop enters a diocese, and the speed with 
which the process goes on depends in a large measure upon the 
extent to which it is brought home to thé clergy. When 
a diocese is so large that a Bishop can but seldom see his 
clergy, the contagion only acts by hearsay, and that is 
but an imperfect medium of communication. It is a 
great object to have the diocesan radius small enough to 
allow, not only of frequent intercourse between the bishop 
and the clergy, but of this intercourse being held at the 
bishop’s home as well as at the parson’s home. This is the 
answer to the theory that increased facilities for moving 
about have made the increase of the Episcopate unnecessary. 
It is true that they enable a bishop to see more of the work 
his clergy are doing, but this is only the half, and in some 
respects the smaller half, of the battle. When a bishop 
comes into a parish, he can only teach by precept. He can point 
out ways in which the work might be better done, or suggest 
the possibility of doing more work, but that is all. The fire of 
emulation of which we have been speaking is not kindled by 
methods such as these. What is needed is that the Olergy 
should see their bishop at work, and watch how he himself 
does things, not merely hear how he thinks things ought 
to be done. It is the old difference between the officer who 
says, “Goon!” and the officer who says, “Come on!’ The 
first may know what he wants his men to do better than the 
other, but he will not get what he wants done in anything 
like the same degree. With a very large diocese a bishop, as 
regards many of his clergy, is necessarily limited to the former 
method. The cost to themselves of bringing them to the 
episcopal centre has to be considered ; at all events, they will 
consider it, whether the bishop does or not. When a 
diocese is reduced within narrower limits, the oppor- 
tunities for intercourse between the Bishop and his clergy 
are not merely multiplied, they are changed in kind. 
If a bishop’s time is entirely occupied in going about his 
diocese, his most important and most stimulating functions can- 
not be discharged ; and if his diocese is very large it is almost 
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ible for his time to be occupied in any other way, unless 
ts to leave half his clergy to look after themselves, and 
restricts himself wholly to the other half. If Devonshire and 
Cornwall had remained one diocese, Bishop Temple could not 
have done the work that Bishop Benson is now doing at Truro. 
He must either have done that kind of work at Exeter only, 
or done a different and inferior work for both counties. 


mm 
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THE FAMINE IN CHINA. 


HE English journals, and even the English philanthropists, 
T are almost afraid to touch the subject of the Chinese 
Famine. The region in which it is raging is so far off and so 
unknown, the numbers affected are so vast, and the difference 
between English ways and Chinese ways is so great, that men 
in presence of such a calamity feel a kind of despairing power- 
lessness, as if they heard that a continent was on fire, or that 
cholera was extirpating the people of Arabia. They turn their 
thoughts from the subject, and feel almost provoked when it is 
resolutely brought before them. Nevertheless, if a hundred 
men were buried in a mine and only ten could be saved, it 
would be a duty to save the ten; and as money will save a 
portion of the immense population afflicted, it is our duty 
once more to place the facts before our readers. They are 
now confirmed by official reports, and there can be no doubt 
whatever that on the north-eastern side of China, in the great 
provinces of Shansi, Tientsin, Shantung, Honan, and part of 
Kansuh, inhabited probably by fifty-seven raillions of people, 
a famine has prevailed more or less for three years, and is 
prevailing now with such severity that society is broken up, 
prosperous landlords having become beggars ; that armies of 
famine-struck emigrants have precipitated themselves towards 
the towns of the coast and the river villages, where alone grain 
can be obtained, and that millions of persons must die in all the 
agonies of hunger. No description can exaggerate the suffer- 
ings of the people, who, be it remembered, are not savages, but 
nearly as civilised and orderly as the country population 
in Great Britain. Quite a year ago, Mr. Jamieson, Acting 
Consul at Chefoo, reported to the Legation at Pekin that in 
Shantung probably 2,500,000 persons required relief, being abso- 
lutely without nourishing food, and added :—“ With regard to 
the distress, I am satisfied that it is both more intense and more 
wide-spread than I was at first inclined to believe. My 
former estimate of 250,000 as the number of those that would 
require relief, must be very much under the mark; probably 
ten times that number would be nearer it. There is nothing, 
however, to go upon but the vaguest calculations; the only 
thing that we know is that wherever our Missionaries have 
gone there comes the same story of misery and starvation. 
The accounts that Mr. Richard gave of people eating the 
sorghum-stalks from the thatch of their houses, incredible as 
it might at first appear, is no-doubt a sober fact. Mr. Corbett 
sends from Chi-méh specimens of the dried leaves and stalks 
of the sweet-potato, which are pounded and eaten, either alone 
or mixed with bean-cake ; and worse than all, Dr. Nevius sends 
a specimen of slate-stone from the hill-side which he actually 
saw women eating.” The mind scarcely takes in that picture, 
though it may be realised by a few of those who saw the 
worst villages in the poorest districts of Ireland, and it is 
amply confirmed by independent testimony. The Chinese 
Governor of Shansi reports, for example, to his Government, 
on June 2, 1877:—“ With the protracted drought, how- 
ever, the means of both the authorities and the people 
have become exhausted, and the land has come to resound 
with the lamentations of the famine-stricken multitude. 
Beginning with the sale of their children, of either sex, in 
order to eke out the means of subsistence, the people have 
been further reduced to dig up roots and to strip trees of 
their bark, in order to provide themselves with another 
meal, The bark of the trees having come to an end, and 
even the wild herbs ceasing to spring up in consequence 
of the drought, recourse has been had to such expedients 
as the manufacture of pellets of earth, mingled with stone 
ground into powder. The maintenance of life is barely 
conceivable when famine has reached such a stage as this. 
Not a day passes, consequently, without deaths occurring 
upon the public highways, and tears can scarcely be 
repressed in attempting to describe the miseries that are 
witnessed and the sorrow with which the mind is laden.” 
This description is, however, pale before those forwarded 
by the Catholic missionaries. Father Joannes Chiu writes 
from his station in Shantung that 15,000 poor have 


nan-fu ; Father Josephus Vam has 2,000 of his Christians out 
of 3,000 with scafcely anything to eat; the Vicar-Apostolic 
mentions places where Christian villagers were “all” dying 
from hunger; and Father de Marchi writes from Lin-kiii, 
Shantung, to Mr. Fergusson, at Chefoo, the following terrible 
sentences :—“It is truly most afflicting to see calamities 
which could not even be described by the most fervid 
imagination! Fancy a vast tract of land as if it were de- 
vastated by brigands; fields uncultivated either for want of 
hands or because the attenuated and famished peasants 
have not the necessary strength to bear the fatigues of hus- 
bandry, and the houses destroyed in order to sell the timber 
thereof; in many places there remains in each house only 
one room, where the wretched family shelter themselves 
from the inclemency of the weather But there is 
something worse,—I am horrified to think of it! These 
poor famished people have been goaded to become cruel 
amongst themselves, and against those most dear to them. 
Alas! how many fathers of families who lived honourably, 
committed suicide in order to avoid the ignominy of begging, 
all their family following such dreadful example! How many 
woe-stricken women, wives, sisters, daughters, were sold by 
their fathers, brothers, and husbands, to unknown people ; and 
therefore in many places seldom are to be seen any women, 
especially young ones. In a village, entirely Pagan, where I 
went to distribute relief, all the women, except two very old 
ones, and all the children of both sexes, had been sold. A 
Christian Jiterate of this district assured me that in the Lin- 
kiii hsien alone, between women and children, more than 
100,000 persons have been sold, which is known from a 
register kept in the Yamén, and which was made whilst the 
Government alms were distributed to the famished; the 
women sold are more numerous than the children 
The poor and the peasants have not been alone in their 
sufferings on account of dearth, but even many well-to-do 
people became the victims of hunger. I am acquainted with 
a rich Pagan literate, who possesses 500 mows of land, who 
had many horses and mules, who lived splendidly with his 
numerous family, and who kept two teachers for his boys— 
one teaching them literature, the other military exer- 
cises—who now finds himself in the most squalid misery. 
He has still, it is true, his house and his land, 
simply because he could not find any buyer, but at 
last he has been forced to send his family begging.” 
The Consuls do not even hint at exaggeration in these 
statements, but rather believe that it is the interest of 
the Magistrates to under-colour their reports, for fear 
of embarrassing the Government. One Censor, whose 
report is published in the Pekin Gazette, says that this is 
habitually done, and complains bitterly of the practice. The 
Government does not appear indifferent to the misery, which, 
as it well knows, will disorganise half Northern China, and 
surrender the four provinces to a brigandage which destroys 
alike prosperity and revenue, and prepares the way for danger- 
ous organised rebellions. Rebellion is not so formidable in 
China as it was, for the soldiery have now weapons of preci- 
sion with which no mob, however numerous or however 
desperate, can hope to struggle, but still it cripples the Trea- 
sury, and grants and subscriptions, amounting in the aggregate 
to £900,000, have therefore been sent to the stricken pro- 
vinces. That is a large sum, considering the resources of the 
Chinese Treasury, and it is independent of the losses caused 
by the failure of revenue. Much of this, however, is inter- 
cepted on its way, and much jobbed away, the officials 
plundering the starving as remorselessly as the rich, 80 
that the total amount of relief in so vast a terri- 
tory is almost imperceptible. In truth, over this vast 
district of China there is a scene such as Dante would 
have hesitated to paint and we cannot describe,—the 
country-side deserted, or peopled with fleshless labourers 
eating thatch; the cities thronged with fugitives who 
die in heaps by the wayside; all society dislocated, and 
in every area which happens to be thick with villages, 
bands of brigands starting out to rob their neighbours 
of the little that remains. The official reporters do not 
mention the fact, but as the cause of the famine is a continu- 
ous drought which has lasted now for three years, all the 
working cattle must be dead; and as Chinamen will eat 
anything, every living thing down to the rats, except the 
human beings, must have been consumed. It would seem im- 


possible that provinces so visited should ever recover, and 
indeed it must be years before these districts, so near to Pekin, 





perished from hunger and disease in the single city of Tsi- 





and so indispensable to the Imperial Government, can recover 
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their prosperity or yield an approach to their normal 
revenue, 

What is the use of sending money to such a territory ? 
There is use. We have the assurance of Sir Thomas Wade, a 
perfect authority on such a matter, that money can be 
directly utilised for the relief of the people in this way. The 
famine being a drought-famine, falls first upon districts far 
from the ports and from the rivers, lonely places whither grain 
cannot be carried, whatever may be the price that a starving 
population is ready to offer. The Chinese are well aware of 
this, and when once the famine has set in, the lower 
classes swarm down towards the rivers and the ports 
in such numbers that, but for the singular obedience of the 
people to the officials who distribute them over the villages, 
the crowds would be unmanageable. There is always a little 
grain at these accessible places—a fact mentioned also by Mr. 
Mayers, the Chinese Secretary of Legation—but the famine- 
struck and terror-struck immigrants have no money, or credit, 
or energy. Then the relief organisation steps in. Here a 
Protestant Missionary and there a Catholic Father, now a 
native Christian and now a decent official, distributes the 
barest modicum of food—seven-tenths of a pint of grain a 
day seems to be a usual average—to keep the people alive ; 
and if typhus, and the cold, and the horrible malaria generated 
by their numbers all spare them, they live on. The sum re- 
quired to sustain each family is incredibly small. We have 
reason to believe, though we have not Sir T. Wade’s direct 
authority for the statement, that each sovereign will save one 
person, and the donors may rely on the most careful distribu- 
tion of their aid, Each family saved, it must be remembered, 
isa real gain to the State. We are accustomed to think of the 
Ohinese as a people too apart from usfor full sympathy, as if they 
were inhabitants of some half-developed planet, and there is a 
notion, derived from Californian sources, that they are all bad ; 
but these people who are dying are civilised, are the peasantry 
who make China so rich, industrious, sober, and orderly beyond 
European example, They are not the scum of the cities, far 
less criminals or “ roughs,” but decent people, whose lives are 
as. valuable as those of Europeans, and who, though more re- 
signed to the decrees of fate, suffer just as Europeans would. 
Nothing is wasted that is expended on their relief, and the 
duty of relieving falls, first of all, on the Anglo-Chinese, who, 
we believe, are doing it, then on those who drink tea, and then 
on all who feel that the claim of humanity covers even the 
Mongolian third of the human race. To use a strong expres- 
sion of Sir Thomas Wade, while repeating recently some of the 
facts he knew, “It is a great ship on fire,” and to pause to 
think about class, colour, or creed, is futile and inhuman. 





THE TOBACCO-TAX IN GERMANY. 


N spite of all the preoccupations in Germany, the Tobacco- 
tax may almost be called the question of the day. It has 

a political as well as a financial aspect, and although the 
latter seems at first sight to be the most important, a little 


scheme for reorganising the national finances, as a design to 
grasp more firmly the reins of arbitrary power, and depress the 
already weak representatives of popular election, As for the 
several States of the Empire, they have an equal interest in 
resisting what they deem another attack upon their separate 
prerogatives, and afresh means of aggrandising the central 
authority at their expense. 

Beset by such a host of adversaries as this, backed, as the 
are, by a solid grievance, and fortified by the natural unpope. 
larity which the proposed tax must excite, it is obviously 
necessary for Prince Bismarck to show some very good grounds 
for his propositions. He does so by proving, in the first place. 
the absolute need of fresh supplies ; and secondly, by attempt- 
ing to make out that no other means of procuring these sup. 
plies is so easy, natural, just, and satisfactory as that which he 
suggests. He disposes at a blow of all ideas of an increase in 
direct taxation, by reverting to the well-known objections 
always urged against this sort of impost; and on the other 
four points—the justice of the tobacco-tax, its utility, its 
obviousness, and the facility with which it can be levied—he 
enters into details which may be grouped together and ex- 
plained in a few words. 

The assumption that Germany is under-taxed in the matter 
of tobacco is not, of course, one about which there need be 
any doubt. The thing is a question of statistics, and the 
statistics show without possibility of doubt that on this first 
and essential point the Chancellor has complete reason on his 
side. The duties upon tobacco in Germany amount to 12s, 2d, 
a ewt. for unmanufactured tobacco, £1 13s. 6d. for manu- 
factured sorts-; and about £3 for cigars. The only rates 
which are lower than these are those levied in Belgium and 
Holland, in which latter country they are so ridiculously small 
as to be hardly worth mentioning. Comparing rates current 
in other countries, it is found that they vary from about £2 
in Denmark to £35 in Austria, if regard is had only to the 
unmanufactured leaf, while the duty on manufactured tobacco 
and cigars varies in a like proportion, some countries being, 
however, like Austria and England, far more indulgent 
to cigars, while others, like Russia, charge enomnons 
rates for this luxury, but are comparatively lenient to simple 
tobacco. It may be taken as a thoroughly well established 
fact, therefore, that the impost in Germany, whether resulting 
from import dues or internal taxation, is exceptionally low, 
and might be raised without at all violating any principles of 
abstract justice which a financier might choose to set up. 
With regard to the facility with which Germany could afford 
to pay a higher tax, there is little greater difficulty in giving 
an affirmative answer. No one who has ever travelled ina 
German railway-carriage, or sat an evening in a German 
students’ club, will for one moment deny that Germans smoke 
too much. The excess of nicotine which they imbibe does not 
apparently damage their appetites nor perceptibly impair their 





vitality, but it makes them blind, and it makes them 
uuhealthy, and makes them very unpleasant companions. It 
may be urged that to impose a tax would drive them only 


reflection will show that it is not much more so than the! to smoke worse tobacco, and not to smoke less of it; but the 
former. It is pretty well known by this time in England | argument is fallacious, for the simple reason that they could 


what is the nature of the proposal made by Prince Bismarck 
in this matter. He starts with the argument that the tobacco- 
duties in Germany are now lower than they need be, and he 
proposes to raise them accordingly, with a view to the benefit 
of the national exchequer. This alteration, moreover, he pro- 


| not procure worse. The cheapness of German tobacco and 
| German cigars is such that no cheaper could be made, and 


the whole population smokes the cheapest that can be bought, 


| leaving the superior sorts for princes, Englishmen, and Ameri- 
cans. To prove this fact, it is only necessary to examine the 


poses to make by gradual and progressive steps. First, the | statistics of import into any German town, and observe what 


cultivation and consumption of tobacco within the German 
Empire is to be subjected to a higher impost; next, its 
importation will begin to be restricted by more onerous dues at 
the ports and frontiers, and last of all the reform would be 
completed by establishing a Government monopoly such as 


exists in France and some other countries. The first of these | 


steps is that which is now recommended, but it is pretty well 
understood by all parties in the German Parliament that it forms 
the basis of the more complete changes above described as likely 
to follow. Under these circumstances, it is not difficult to 
understand why a vehement opposition is expected, and indeed 
already apparent, on the part of the National Liberals. The 
effect of the complete scheme, when carried out, would be to 
strengthen immensely the hands of the Central Government, 
and to give it pro tanto, in as far as its financial resources were 
augmented, that which Charles II, and Louis XIV. used to call 
““a position independent of Parliament.” This is exactly 
the sort of independence in which the National Liberals do not 


intend Bismarck to entrench himself, and they see, accordingly, | 


in the Chancellor’s proposals and arguments, not so much a 


| is the proportion of Cuban cigars to raw leaf and other cheap 


tobacco. To say that an augmentation of the tax would soon be 
regarded only as a natural phenomenon, is only to describe one 
part of the modern Teuton’s character. He has become used 
to changes of such infinitely greater dimensions, and has been 
taught by such severe lessons to acquiesce, that a change 
which would reduce the consumption of tobacco from twenty 
to fifteen pipes a day would certainly not be long before it was 
accepted, as an evil to be patiently borne in the great cause of 
the United Fatherland. 





We arrive at the question how far the proposed tax would 
fulfil its destined purpose in regenerating the national finances. 
| And the simplest answer to this inquiry is to be found in the 
| fact that the Germans are a nation of smokers. From the 
| time when Frederick William I. started his tobacco-club till 
| now, every soul in the country, from prince to peasant and 
|from professor to schoolboy, is early broken to a love for 
tobacco, and persists in it to his dying day. The average con- 

sumption for each head of the population in 1873 was no less 
| than 54 1b. in the year; and although this total sank in the 


| 
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wing to less than 41b., there is a constant tendency 
to revert to the standard of consumption which in a temporary 
flush of prosperity has been attained. To provide tobacco for 
this enormous number of smokers, there are in cultivation in the 
empire some 74,000 acres of land. The tobacco grown within the 
Empire provides, practically speaking, for the whole needs of 
the consumers, for although Germany imports a vast quantity, 
notably of the inferior sorts, yet it exports annually in its 
turn a somewhat larger quantity, these exports being, of 
course, of a still coarser quality than that which is delivered 
at the ports. An estimate of the quantity of cigars and 
tobacco brought into Germany may be formed from a glance at 
the statistics of the port of Bremen, at which there paid duty 
in 1874 one million cwts. of unmanufactured leaf, 215,000 
ewts. of manufactured tobacco, and 364 millions of cigars, the 
number of the latter having suddenly decreased in that year 
from 56 millions, or 30 per cent. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that no other port in Germany shows anything like such 
figures, and probably all of them together do not import as 
e a quantity as Bremen alone. It results from these 
data that it will not require a great augmentation either in 
the Excise or Customs duties, or both together, to increase 
the German Imperial revenues by a very respectable amount. 
By adding only one mark to the tax on the production or con- 
sumption of tobacco, and increasing the import duties in a like 
proportion, some two millions would be gained, while by 
doubling each of these imports the Chancellor would obtain the 
two and half millions upon which he seems to count. 
This is, however, supposing that the consumption and im- 
portation of tobacco remained pretty much the same after 
the new taxes had been imposed as they were in the preceding 
years. Is there any reason to suppose that this would be the 
case? Herein lies the gist of this, as of most other fiscal pro- 
jects. The Germans are, it is true, “a nation of smokers,” 
but are they too securely wedded to the practice to be able 
to diminish the huge mass of tobacco which they burn every 
day and every year? ‘Those who cultivate the plant in Wur- 
temburg and Baden and in the Prussian provinces make a 
living out of their labours, but they do not grow rich upon it. 
Would they continue the cultivation, if a new impediment were 
thrown in the way of their profits? On the other hand, are 
there not signs that the revenue from tobacco is precarious and 
insecure? We have seen that the consumption per man sank 
suddenly in one year from 5$1b. to 4]b., and that in the 
same year the importation of cigars to Bremen declined from 
56,000,000 to 36,500,000. It may be added that the general 
revenue from tobacco sank in that same year (1874) from 
above 33,000,000 of thalers to very little over 23,000,000. 
Whatever may be the various reasons alleged for those 
changes, one thing seems beyond dispute,—that the 
consumption of tobacco in the country is very fluc- 
tuating in its amount, and that the demand for it is 
very sensitive, and liable to be easily and seriously affected. 
Everything, or almost everything, that has been said 
upon the last subject is applicable to the proposal to estab- 
lish an ultimate Government monopoly. By undertaking the 
exclusive trade in tobacco, the Government would, according to 
Prince Bismarck’s calculation, make some twelve or fifteen 
millions sterling a year, instead of the comparatively petty 
revenue which it now derives from the duties. But to assume 
the exclusive privilege would be a very strong measure, and 
the boldest financier would not dream of attempting it 
at one stroke. The other countries where such a monopoly 
1s enjoyed are France, Spain, Italy, and Turkey, and 
in these it has been established either by slow steps, 
or very long ago. In France the monopoly was assumed 
by the Government two hundred years ago, and only inter- 
rupted during the great Revolution, for a period of ten years. 
The French have acquiesced easily in the system, because they 
are rich enough to afford it, and are content to regard smoking 
ag a luxury rather than a necessity. They do not grumble, 
because they have always been accustomed to the price they 
pay and the way in which they pay it, and in all questions of 
national finance that is most easy which has been longest 
regarded as the rule. It isa very different question whether 
a poorer nation, which regards tobacco as almost a prime 
necessity of life, would admit with ease or advantage a fiscal 
arrangement to which they are altogether unused, and against 
Which the objections above mentioned, and perhaps a great 
many others, may be raised on every side. If it is to do so, 
it can only be by degrees, and after a course of gradual pre- 
paration. And this is the reason why Prince Bismarck has 


yoar follo 


LORD GRANVILLE ON MIND AND MONEY. 


ORD GRANVILLE, following therein Lord Palmerston, 
thinks it expedient, when asked for an after-dinner speech, 
to make an amusing one, but he rarely finishes without saying 
something which attracts more attention than his fun. In his 
speech, for example, on Saturday night, to the Association of 
Foremen Engineers, he had the courage to suggest an original 
explanation of the depression in many great trades, and it has 
excited more attention than all the rest of his speech. Himself a 
great ironmaster, who makes, as he boasts, the best iron, 
not only in Shropshire, but in England, he ventured to sug- 
gest that many of the failures in the iron trade arise 
from the attempt of old-fashioned firms, without suffi- 
cient capital or brain-power, to meet new conditions, and 
especially the competition of firms possessed of both. He 
did not, of course, dilate much on a view which, to many of his 
brother ironmasters, would have appeared invidious, but his 
remarks, we suspect, will bear very considerable expansion. The 
tendency of modern industry to give the advantage to capital, to 
return, that is, most to the man who can buy most freely and pay 
most ready money and wait longest before he sells, has long 
been noticed, and sometimes forms the subject of very 
bittef diatribes, not only from Socialists or Internationalists, 
but from quiet men who find themselves outstripped in the 
race of life. The fat kine, they say, now-a-days eat up the 
lean kine whole, and say no grace afterward. The increased 
utility of mind in business has, however, attracted much less 
attention, and is, we believe, at least as active a cause of the dis- 
appearance of businesses once prosperous. Under the old system, 
mind was very little wanted. ‘The range of business was small, 
its grooves were very deep—to this day there are men who 
believe they can get rich through ‘‘a connection,” whereas they 
can only keep a modest trade—and its conditions changed very 
seldom, so that the man who was competent to master a routine 
was competent to manage the business fairly well. He had 
clerks under him who knew everything he did, foremen quite 
educated enough for the work, workmen who never dreamed 
of a strike or thought it possible they should transfer their 
labour, and capital enough to meet any ordinary risk. His 
machinery was a little antiquated, but adequate, nevertheless, 
and his markets were settled by tradition and custom quite as 
much as by any use of his own intelligence. There was no need 
of much governing power, for his employés were not rebellious, 
and not as large as regiments; there was little necessity for 
adroit finance, .for the business was worked on a _ sufficient 
reserve fund; and no need was felt for statesmanship, for 
the changes among nations and in the currents of commerce, 
and even in the labour market, passed almost unfelt. ‘The princi- 
pal requirements were assiduity, carefulness in overseeing, and a 
certain form of prudence, the prudence which proportions means 
to ends. ‘The owners of such qualities, once in possession of 
“good” businesses—usually founded by persons with unusual 
capacity for detailed economies—if they enjoyed fair good-luck, 
often flourished, grew what was then considered rich, and founded 
‘¢ houses,” which their descendants conducted in still more care- 
ful fashion. Men of this type, country bankers, ‘‘ warm” manu- 
facturers, steady tradesmen, excellent but modest contractors, 
must be known to most of our readers, and their apparent want 
of quick intelligence spread far and wide the idea, once universal, 
that ‘‘in business ” Benjamin Franklin, with his hungry wisdom, 
was the sufficient instructor; that mind did not particularly 
matter, and that the dull and “solid” one of the family ought 
to be the one to go into ‘the City,” the bank, or foundry, or 
factory, or shop. ‘Lhis belief has lasted down to our own day, 
and is, we believe, with Lord Granville, one main cause of the 
weakening of old firms. 
For all the conditions have changed. Everything has altered in 
scale. Population has increased, wealth has increased, know- 
ledge has increased, till every business greater than a retail trade 
feels the general movement of the world, and is affected by con- 
tingencies of which the old men of business never thought. Profit 
is gained more and more through minute per-centages spread over 
an amazing area. The successful manufacturer or metal-founder 
employs so many men, and they are so independent, that he needs 
many of the qualities of a statesman merely to keep them in order, 
or provide against their ¢émeutes. Two or three of the great 
Railway contractors of the excited period, notably the late 
Mr. Brassey, were Bismarcks in their way ; and one at least still 
living, and therefore not to be named, was a coarser Cavour. 
The late Mr. Bagehot, a profound observer of men, always said 





elected to begin with a very thin end of the wedge. 
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that.he knew scarcely any State Department which required so 
much brain-force of a kind as the position of traffic-manager on 
a first-class Railway; and there are shops in existence which 
demand more energy in merely conducting them, in driving and 
keeping everybody up to his work, than a crack regiment did 
of old, and as much knowledge of foreign countries as a Permanent 
Secretary usually possessed. The financing of such businesses 
has become a science. Profit depends upon rapid “ overturn,” 
and rapid overturn cannot be effected upon moderate resources, 
unless those resources supply not only money, but credit, direct 
pecuniary credit, we mean, the power of getting large supplies of 
cash at a moment’s notice ; and the finance of a great business, 
therefore, takes something of a financial statesman’s power. The 
choice of agents, too, becomes arduous work. Average men will 
not quite do when transactions are so large, more especially when 
subordinates, whose instinctive wish is always to get into a com- 
fortable routine, are wanted to display the energy of partners, and 
the men of business who can select others above the average 
are few. So, too, are the minds which, to use a collegiate illus- 
tration, are equal in classics and mathematics, in which reside 
not only the governing faculty and the financial, but the faculty 
of seeing whether an improvement, often scientific, is worth while, 
whether a patent to save ten per cent. on your coal will cer- 
tainly be worth its cost in money and worries. Above all, there 
is need now-a-days in business for a certain breadth of mind, a 
readiness to receive new impressions, a capacity to see a little 
ahead, a faculty for swerving suddenly from the accustomed line 
of business in pursuit of new profits, which demands very high 
ability, and cultivated ability, too, of a sort which once went ex- 
clusively into the higher professions, 

The old business men would have regarded such cultivation as 
wasted in any business whatever. They had an idea, which you will 
find in the City yet, that an Oxford man of high training and much 
knowledge cannot manage a great business, and shrink from 
importing such a one with a dislike which they could hardly 
themselves explain. They will do it if science is required, 
because scientific knowledge yields visible results, and a great 
brewer knows that he must have a great chemist; but they will 
not do it if, as Lord Granville says, they only want more brain- 
power. We wonder, for instance, how many firms would make 
a sacrifice to select Lord Granville himself, without his capital. 
They would either not perceive his business force, or they would 
dread it, and keep away from a man who would make themselves 
feel small, We believe this distrust of mind, this belief that it 
is too good for trade, this idea that a chopper must be better than 
arazor for any work, is at the root of the difficulty, but it is 
immensely increased by another circumstance. We all of us 
forget that every great business is sure, by an irresistible law, 
sooner or later to be jobbed. Weak men, or comparatively 
weak men, are deliberately preferred to be its chiefs. The very 
kingdom of the hereditary principle is the City. Every man 
who makes a great business regards it—quite fairly, we are not 
disputing that, if it is his own—as a property, and prefers to give 
it to his children, or his nephews, or his especial friends. They 
will do, he thinks, and at all events they must have their chance. 
Perhaps he exaggerates their powers; perhaps he is merely 
deceived, as men are every day, by their knowledge of a cus- 
tomary routine ; perhaps he a little doubts their force, but he 
never sees through them enough to deprive them of what he 
almost thinks their right. The utmost he ever does is to provide 
them with intellectual dry-nurses, and intellectual dry-nurses are 
of very little use. They are almost sure either to conciliate the 
owner, in which case the business passes to them; or to quarrel 
with the owner, in which case they become his most dangerous 
competitors, Foundries, factories, banks, huge shops pass in this 
way by the operation of the hereditary principle every day to inferior 
men, who find in routine their only safeguard, who dread new 
methods and new appliances, who let profit slowly depart, and then 
usually, after many years, let capital disappear, till the mighty 
‘* business ” on which so many depend is a hollow concern, and 
topples over with the first breath of wind. The supply of ability, 
however, had perished before that of capital, and is the more im- 
portant of the two. Nor can we see any distinct remedy for 
this. The claims of nature are strong, parents are very blind, 
and Lord Granville, who sees the truth, will hardly think of 
Lord Leveson’s capacity when he leaves him those four 
Shropshire concerns he talks of. So inveterate is the practice, 
that it extends even to Joint-stock Companies. One would think 
they would try to secure the ablest men, but after a time of pro- 
sperity they do not, but prefer to be managed by the chief 
director's son, or cousin, or valued friend, who they think can 





be relied on, because of his patron’s “stake in the concern,” 
They do not think of his mind at all, but of his con- 
nections, and perhaps, though not always, his steadiness of 
character. And it will always be so while men are dealing with 
their own property, and think that their regard is due not ag 
in State work, to the business itself, but to themselves and their 
dependants. Fidelity to the work for the work's sake is ag yet 
developed only among politicians, and is not strong in them, 

We have always been inclined to think that some of the eyil 
to which Lord Granville pointed might be corrected by altera- 
tions in the Partnership laws, leaving sleeping partners less respon- 
sibility and power, but that is too grave a discussion for the fag- 
end of an article on a clever after-dinner speech. ‘ 





THE GARDENER BIRD. 


N the last number of the Gardener's Chronicle, a very curious 
account is translated for that journal, and illustrated with 
engravings by a traveller in New Guinea,—Signor Odoardi Beccari 
—of anew species of Bower Bird, very similar in its habits to 
the Australian Bower Birds of which Mr. Darwin gives so striking 
an account in the second volume of his ‘‘ Descent of Man.” This 
new Papuan variety is called the Amblyornis inornata, and is, in 
fact, a Bird of Paradise in plain-clothes, without the gorgeous 
costume that is usually associated with the name. It is, says 
Signor Beccari, about the size of the ordinary turtle-dove, and 
both the male and the female appear to have a plumage of 
the most unostentatious description,—their feathers only showing 
a few different varieties of brown. But it would bea very mistaken 
inference to suppose that bright colouring is not enjoyed and valued 
by these birds. They appear, indeed, to be birds of great capacity 
for the plastic arts. They are wonderful actors,—in the sense 
of presenting accurately the voices and notes of a great variety of 
other birds, so as to deceive completely those who are in search 
of them. ‘It is a clever bird,” says Signor Beccari, * called by 
the inhabitants Buruk Gurea,—‘ Master Bird,’—since it imitates 
the songs and screamings of numerous birds so well, that it brought 
my hunters to despair, who were but too often misled by the 
bird. Another name of the bird is Tukan Robon, which means 
‘a gardener,’” and in fact, the chief peculiarity of the bird is its 
great taste for landscape gardening, in which art it seems to excel 
almost all the Bower Birds. Signor Beccari apparently regards 
the bower he describes as the bird’s ‘‘ nest,” but unless the New 
Guinea variety differs in this respect from the other kinds of 
birds of this description, he was probably mistaken in this. 
Mr. Darwin says distinctly, ‘‘The bowers, which, as we 
shall hereafter see, are highly decorated with feathers, shells, 
bones, and leaves, are built on the ground for the sole purpose 
of courtship, for their nests are formed in trees.” We should 
think it most likely that this is the case also with the New- 
Guinea species. And if so, the beautiful arbours described 
and illustrated by Signor Beccari, are mere places of social resort, 
like our marquees or tents for picnics ; and though so much more 
beautiful, are much more durable also, for Signor Beccari says that 
the Amblyornis bowers last for three or four years, which our 
marquees, even in that climate, hardly would. And the beauty 
of the structure shows how far superior these birds are to human 
beings in their esthetic architecture. They select for their bowers 
a flat space round a small tree, the stem of which is not thicker 
than a walking-stick, and clear of branches near the ground. 
Round this they build a cone of moss’ of the size of a man’s hand, 
the object of which does not seem to be explained, but may be 
perhaps merely to make a soft cushion round the tree in parts where 
the birds are most likely to strike against it. At a little height 
above this moss cushion, and about two feet from the ground, they 
attach to the tree twigs of a particular orchid (Dendrobium), which 
grows in large tufts on the trunks and branches of trees, its 
twigs being very pliant, and weave them together, fastening 
them to the ground at a distance of about eighteen inches from the 
tree all round, leaving, of course, an opening by which the birds 
enter the arbour. Thus they make a conical arbour of some two 
feet in height and three feet (on the ground) in diameter, with 
a wide ring round the moss cushion for promenading ; and here 
they are sheltered from the elements, and have a pavilion of the 
most delicate materials. ‘They appear to select this particular 
orchid for their building, because, besides the extreme pliancy, 
the stalks and leaves live long after they are detached from the 
plant on which they grow. Both leaves and stalks remain fresh 
and beautiful, says Signor Beccari, for a very long period after 
they have been plaited in this way into the roofing of the arbour. 








But all birds are great architects, and the only peculiarity 
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in this respect of the Bower Bird is that it builds separate 
stractures for domestic life and for social amusement ;—that 
its house is not its pavilion for pleasure, but a different 
kind of structure altogether. The Bower Birds, however, 
are still more remarkable for laying out pleasaunces round their 
pavilions, than even for building these special resorts for social 
amusement. The Satin Bower Bird, says Mr. Darwin, “ col- 
lects gaily-coloured articles, such as the blue tail-feathers of 
parakeets, bleached bones and shells, which it sticks between the 
twigs or arranges at the entrance. Mr. Gould found in one bower 
a neatly-worked stone tomahawk and a slip of blue cotton, evi- 
dently procured from a native encampment. These objects are 
continually rearranged and carried about by the birds whilst at 
play. The bower of the Spotted Bower Bird is ‘ beautifully li 
with tall grasses, so disposed that the heads nearly meet, and the 
decorations are very profuse.’ Round stones are used to keep 
the grass-stems in their proper places, and to make divergent 
paths leading to the bower. The stones and shells are often 
brought from a great distance. The Regent Bird, as described 
by Mr. Ramsay, ornaments its short bower with bleached land- 
siells belonging to five or six species, and with ‘berries of 
various colours, blue, red, and black, which give it, when 
fresh, a very pretty appearance. Besides these, there were 
several newly picked leaves and young shoots of a pinkish 
colour, the whole showing a decided taste for the beautiful.’” 
And now to this description is to be added Signor Beccari’s 
description of the greatest of landscape gardeners amongst birds, 
—who makes himself first a lawn of moss before the bower,— 
the Papuan grass, like all tropical grass, is probably of the 
poorest and coarsest kind, and quite incapable of anything 
like the velvet smoothness of an English lawn,—and then strews 
this mossy lawn with the most beautiful flowers and fruits it can find, 
80 arranged as to produce the same effect as the flower-bed of an 
English garden, or more exactly, perhaps, the flower-strewn turf 
of an English churchyard. The Gardener Bird is very careful to 
keep its lawn free from any disfigurement, and though it 
does not seem to have invented a garden-roller, the moss 
probably is a material which does not need such an instrument. 
This is what Signor Beccari says :—‘‘ Before the cottage 
there is a meadow of moss. This is brought to the spot, and 
kept free from grass, stones, or anything which would offend 
the eye. On this green turf, flowers and fruits of pretty colour 
are placed, so as to form an elegant little garden. The greater 
part of the decoration is collected round the entrance to the nest, 
and it would appear that the husband offers there his daily gifts 
to his wife. The objects are very various, but always of vivid 
colour. There were some fruits of a Garcinia like a small-sized 
apple. Others were the fruits of Gardenias of a deep-yellow 
colour in the interior. I saw also small rosy fruits, probably of 
a Scitaminaceous plant, and beautiful rosy flowers of a splendid 
new Vaccinium (Agapetes amblyornidis). There were also 
fungi and mottled insects placed on the turf. As soon as the 
objects are faded, they are moved to the back of the hut.” So 
that the Gardener Bird carefully renews the beauty of his garden. 
Just as the gardener takes away the flowers whose bloom is over, 
and replaces them with new ones whose beauty is still fresh, so 
the Amblyornis removes to the back of its pavilion all the faded 
flowers and fruits, and renews the colouring on its lawn by a fresh 
supply. Thusat least three of the plastic arts are pursued by this 
remarkable bird, and all of them apparently from artistic feeling, 
rather than from any domestic want. As we have seen, it is a 
great actor, deceiving the most experienced ear, by rendering in 
turn the songs and screams of all its various companions. It 
is a great architect, and this, again,—if the analogy of the other 
Bower Birds may be trusted,—not in the interest of family life, but 
of the lighter social amusements of its tribe. And it is a great 
gardener, making artificially for itself a lawn of moss, and dis- 
posing on this lawn all the beautiful colouring with which the 
blossoms and fruits of the neighbourhood supply it. Signor 
Beccari contrasts its habits in this way with those of the human 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood. ‘I discovered,” he says, 
“that the inhabitants of Arfak did not follow the example of the 
Amblyornis. Their houses are quite inaccessible from dirt.” 
Indeed, the sense of beauty and of art which these Bower Birds 
seem to possess is so great, that we may well imagine it possible that 
they may, to some extent, generalise upon the principles of art, and 
that amongst these plain, brown-clad Birds of Paradise there may 
be some germinal Burkes, or even rudimentary Ruskins. If such 
there be, what, we wonder, are the principles of beauty which 
recommend themselves to these winged devotees of the plastic arts? 


is no true art in imitation,—nor indeed without an expression of 
the mind of the artist ? Would they not maintain, perhaps,—if they 
could expressly maintain anything,—that the key to a true picture 
consists in the bird-thought,—the ‘aviary element,”—which 
gives it unity ; that the secret of beauty in their bowers, and 
mossy lawns, and in the flowers and fruits of various colours 
strewn thereupon, is never in the mere form and colour, but 
jae in the explicit reference to the feelings of the brown 
birds which thus lay down their offerings, and the other 
brown birds to whose affections and hopes these offerings 
appeal? Our own artists assure us that landscape, however 
beautiful, is naught without the “human element” to give it 
meaning. Do the Birds of Paradise think the same,—substi- 
tuting, of course, the ‘aviary’ for the ‘human’ element? 
When he looks at the Papuan forests and fruits, does the 
Amblyornis think of them merely with a view to the nests or 
the bowers and gardens for which they are available? If he could 
picture nature as delicately as he can build, and as he can arrange 
, colour, would he find fault with any landscape in which there 
| was nothing better than a human interest, unless indeed that 
human interest happened also to involve an ‘ aviary ’ interest,— 
| in other words, unless the men concerned were intending to bring 
about tragedies among the birds? Certainly, if the great artistic 
_ teachers of our own society are right, this should be so; and Art 
should have a different meaning for each species of creature 
| capable of conceiving in any degree what Art means. Yet, so far 
/as we can see, the ideas of beauty and art entertained by the 
| Bower Birds, though very rudimentary indeed, are entirely of one 
| piece and one origin with the more developed ideas of the human 
race. 
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| LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_— 
TEE POLITICAL SITUATION IN VICTORIA. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—The paragraph in the Spectator of last Saturday on the 
political situation in Victoria contains several inaccurate state- 
ments, which, with your leave, I will point out. You speak of 
the Council as a “nominated” House; it is an elective House. 
You say, ‘‘ The Assembly, according to a custom which has pre- 
vailed for seven years,*had voted the annual Bill, giving £300 a 
year to each Member.” ‘There never has been an annual Bill for 
payment of Members. Payment of Members was first intro- 
duced by an Act passed on December 29, 1870, which commenced 
on the day of the first meeting of Parliament after the general 
election then next ensuing, and was to continue in force for three 
years, and thence until the end of the next Session of Parliament. 
This Act was continued by an Act passed on December 24, 
1874, until the end of the Parliament then in existence, and 
thence until the end of the then next ensuing Session of 
Parliament. These two are the only Acts on the subject, and it 
is under them that the Members of the Council and the Assembly 
have received payment during the present Parliament. Your 
paragraph implies that the payment has been confined to Members 
of the Assembly, but this is not the case, and the Bill for pay- 
ment of Members introduced by the present Government would 
equally have given salaries to the Members of both Houses. You 
write as follows :—‘‘ The Council, irritated, it is believed, by the 
new Land-tax, threw out the Bill. Thereupon Mr. Berry advised 
the Assembly to tack the Bill for payment of Members to the 
Appropriation Bill.” The fact, however, is that the Governor 
had sent a message recommending an Appropriation for the pay- 
ment of Members, and the item had been voted by the Assembly 
before the Bill for payment of Members was introduced. 
The Council did not “ throw out” the Bill for payment of Members, 
for the only vote upon that Bill which the Council has given was 
one negativing the motion that the Bill be now read a second time. 
There has been no vote that the Bill should be laid aside, or should 
be read a second time six months after the day set down for the 
second reading. As will be seen from an extract from the speech 
of the leader of the Opposition, the Council has avoided express- 
ing any opinion for or against payment of Members. Sir Charles 
Sladen is reported to have said :— 


“They bad knowledge from the official records of the Assembly which 
were supplied to them that asum for the payment of Membors was 
actually on the Estimates, and that the vote had been adopted by the 
Members of the Lower Honse; thus the Council was told that if it 
did not accept payment of Members in the one form, it would be forced 
on it in another; he and his friends declined to act under duress; 
they would not discuss the Bill on its merits, but would vote 
against its being read a_ second time on that occasion. This 





Do they, perhaps, believe, as our theorists upon art do, that there 





would leave it possible for the Bill to be brought forward again, and 
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whenever the Government were prepared to give a pledge that payment 
of Members would not be proposed in any other way that Session, the 
Council would be ready to discuss the Bill fairly and freely, and he 
expressed the belief that in that case some Members who would now be 
constrained to oppose the Bill would vote in the opposite direction.” 
The refusal to read the Bill a second time, instead of proceeding 
—as you gratuitously assume—from the Council being “ irritated 
by the new Land-tax,” was based on grave constitutional grounds. 

You say that the object of the wholesale dismissals of public 
functionaries ‘‘of course was to compel the Council to reconsider 
its action. By the latest telegrams, the Council has done so, 
agreeing privately to pass the Bill [for payment of Members], if 
sent up separately, as it was at first.” Unless the Session has 
come to an end bya prorogation (a fact that we have heard 
nothing of), a Bill for payment of Members will not (and indeed 
consistently with Parliamentary practice could not) be sent up 
from the Assembly to the Council. The C ouncil is in possession 
of the Bill for payment of Members, and (as the portion of Sir 
Charles Sladen’s speech which I have italicised shows) all that 
will have to be done will be to give a fresh notice that the Bill 
be read a second time, for the Council has decided merely that it 
should not be read a second time on a particular day, and the 
Bill may consistently with the vote already passed be read a 
second time on any other day. If the Bill for payment of Members 
(whether it be the Bill which has already been sent up to the 
Council, or whether, assuming that another Session has com- 
menced, it be a new Bill) is read a second time (as it probably 
will be), the situation will not be the same “as it was at first ;” 
for as there will be no sum for the payment of Members on the 
Estimates, the Council will have established the point for which 
it has all along contended, namely, that it has a right to give a 
vote on the question of payment of Members, without being ‘‘told 
that if it does not accept payment of Members in one form, it will 
be forced on it in another.” It will not have yielded up anything, 
for whatever surmises may be formed as to the opinions of the 
majority of its members on the question of the payment of Mem- 
bers, the Council has not by any vote which it has given declared 
that it is more opposed now to the principle of the payment of 
Members than it was when it sanctioned that principle in 1870, 
and again in 1874,—I am, Sir, &c., 


2 Hare Court, Temple, March18. J. DENNiIstOUN Woop. 





CATHOLICS IN HUNGARY. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—1 regret that the omission of the word “upper” rendered 
Mr. Fairfield’s comments necessary. The statistics given are 
quoted in the Neue Freie Presse, and refer to the Upper Hungarian 
districts. That very fact, however, strengthens the argument I 
wished to adduce, namely, that in Hungary the Catholic and 
Lutheran clergy are divided in their political opinions, and hence, 
in the case of Rome, it would be unwise for her to support the 
Austrian element at the expense of the Slav. With your per- 
mission, I will rather more fully give some reasons for this view 
of the case. 

Roman Catholicism is necessarily to a very great extent asso- 
ciated with the House of Hapsburg and Austrian interests. But 
if any Power is more hated than another by the Eastern nations, 
it is Austria. It was Austria who in 1849 perfidiously deceived 
the Slavs, Austria who allied herself with Russia to crush the 
Hungarians, who persuaded thousands of the Slavs to join her 
by tempting promises. She crushed the Hungarian troops, thanks 
to Russian and Slav help ; but the Russians were soon taught that, 
as usual, Austria was bent on simply making use of others to 
help herself. So again it may be in 1878. 

Rome, then, runs a very great risk of alienating the large body 
of Slav Catholics, by supporting the Magyars and Austrians. 
Before 1849 there were unity and friendship between the different 
races in Hungary, and it was because Austria was alarmed at 
this unity that she forwarded the Concordat, which would sap 
the rapidly developing national spirit, by destroying what might 
be called the Gallican Church of Hungary. The more patriotic 
and independent a race becomes, the less can the political influ- 
ence of Rome prevail; Rome therefore naturally hates the Slav 
movement, precisely as she dreaded the various rebellions in 
Ireland, because patriotic ; so cosmopolitanism or a despotism 
equally serve her purpose. What a grand idea was that of Pius 
crowning the upstart Napoleon, and thereby legitimatising the 
principle of Revolution ! Not that Rome cared for the revolution, 
but she saw that Napoleon was and would be a despot,—ergo, 


she knew support would be accepted, and a return be given. | 
Rome supported the Sultan because he was a tyrant, and so |} 





needed the support of the black robes; she knew her support 
would be rewarded. Rome, as usual, careless of the people’s good, 
played off Charles V. against the French Court, till the smal} 
spark of Reform in Germany burnt up into a blaze which 
she has never been able to extinguish. As she legitimatised 
the usurpation of Napoleon in order to crush Gallicanism, 
so would she (unless our new Pope is a very different 
man from many of his predecessors) look on silently while the 
Greek Christians of Turkey were crushed, or the Slavs in Hun. 
gary, because she would think she would be more likely to gain 
power by the extension of the oppressive Austrian rule or Turkish 
despotism, than by the freedom, and hence independence and self- 
dependence, of Slavs and Greeks. As this is, however, a time 
when subject-races must and will shake off the yoke of oppression, 
it is earnestly to be hoped that Rome may change her old tacties, 
and rely more on the good-will of the people, less on the support 
of monarchs and the monarchical principle. For this reason it 
was that I ventured to draw attention to the fact that in Hungary 
the young race which ultimately must prevail would be thrown 
for ever out of the reach of Rome, if it for a moment appeared 
that an Austro-Papal-Anglo-Turkish alliance was premeditated. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Wis Nevins, 

P.S.—I should say that my objection to the political action of 
the Roman Curia of course does not touch my full and complete- 
acceptance of the faith of Rome. 





THE GARDEN OF LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’} 

S1r,—The garden of Lincoln’s Inn Fields is, I believe, one of the 
largest of the kind in London, and within fifty yards of it are 
some of the most squalid and crowded parts of this town. Spring- 
time is creeping on, and the grass in that garden is growing green, 
and the trees and shrubs are beginning to put forth buds,— 
crocuses and primroses there are none to be seen, apparently the 
trustees of the garden think them too insignificant to be culti- 
vated. But if any one passes by this garden, especially if it is a 
sunny day, he will see sitting or playing on the parapet, and peer- 
ing wistfully through the rails, any number of children from the: 
neighbouring ‘‘slums.” But the gates are locked, and the only 
living things to be seen inside are a few sparrows. In fact, these 
gardens are practically useless, except as preserving a certain 
space free from houses in a crowded part of the Metropolis. But 
it would be difficult to overestimate the amount of health and 
innocent pleasure which would be given to scores of poor children, 
if these gardens were, under proper regulations, opened to the 
public. Surely there must be some among the many active and 
energetic men of business who congregate round these gardens 
who can appreciate the pleasures and the benefits which their own 
children receive from the country, and who will not be wholly 
heedless of those which the poor children from the alleys of Clare 
Market and Drury Lane would obtain from what would be to 
them the semi-country of the gardens of Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Let them, then, spare a little of their energy to obtain the opening 
of these gardens.—I am, Sir, &c., E. 8S. Roscoe. 








POETRY. 
snesaillabiaciag 
“LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT.’* 

Dvc, alma Lux, circumstat umbra mundi, 

Duc, alma Lux ; 
Est atra Nox, mei jam vagabundi 

Sis ergo dux: 
Serva pedes,—non cupio longinqua 
Videre ; satis semita propinqua. 
Non semper eram, ut nunc, doctus precari 

Ductorem te,— 
Magis me exploratorem gloriari : 

Duc tamen me. 
Preeclara amabam, neque expers timorum 
Regebam me: sis immemor actorum. 


Tam diu preesens adfuit vocanti 
Divina vox, 

Sic erit vel per ima dubitanti 
Dum fugit nox, 

Et mané lucent nitide figure, 

Note per annos, paullulum obscure. 


Translated at sea, December, 1877. 





Cc. S. O. 











* This bold attempt to render Dr. Newman's hymn in rhymed Latin stanzas, of 
| the same number and the same number of lines as in the English original, is sent 
| home to the translator's friends as the recreation of nights at sea by an English 
| scholar on his way to the Antipodes. Any old Oxford friends who may e 
the initials will feel the point and pathos added by the fact that news of the 
unlooked-for loss of a truly “ nitida figura, nota per annos,” which has darkened 
his home since he left it, is following him round the world.—J. O. 
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THE TURNER DRAWINGS. 
_ [SECOND NOTIOE.] 

Or the three groups which we discussed in our last week’s article 
on this gallery, two were concerned entirely with Switzerland and 
Italy ; and one, the first, with more or less experimental work of 
yarious kinds, ranging from the elaborate study to the attempted 
imaginative sketch. In the next three groups, however, the sub- 
jects are entirely English, and though varying much in temper, 
are all marked by the most intense feeling for the quiet rural 
beauty which is the special characteristic of English scenery. 
One or two superficial peculiarities of Turner’s method of treating 
landscape may be noticed here, and amongst them his dislike to 
fresh green. Mr. Ruskin says in this catalogue that ‘“‘ no drawing 
exists founded frankly on that key of colour, nor is there any 
evidence of his having taken any pleasure in the colours of flowers.” 
If our readers will take the trouble to examine from this point of 
view any of the drawings here, they will find this assertion strictly 
borne out; and they will notice, with some surprise, we think, that 
this absence of green is never obtrusive or painful to us, even in 
scenes where its presence would seem most required. We do 
not profess to be able to give any explanation of this fact, but offer 
the two following suggestions for what they may be worth. First, 
that Turner’s disuse of bright green proceeded not from any dis- 
like to the colour itself, but from the impossibility of combining it 
successfully with the general tone of his pictures. It will be found, 
on examining Turner’s works, that they are almost without ex- 
ception founded upon the three primary colours. He either 
paints a blue picture, a yellow picture, or a red picture. In the 
blue pictures he rarely admits any brighter colour than a yellowish 
or reddish-brown, in the yellow and red pictures his foliage 
is almost invariably bluish-grey and dull blackish-green. 
And secondly, he does not use bright green, because he does 
not need it in any way, for in nine cases out of ten, in Turner's 
foreground foliage the colours used are yellow and brown, and 
these graduate into the blue of the distance, through pale, 
greenish yellow, and greenish grey. The yellow, red, and blue 
he would have, somehow, in his landscape, and if he could 
get them no other way, he did it by making his trees, figures, 
grass, and rocks the two first colours, and his distance, or sky, 
the third. 

We begin our notice, then, with the fourth group, ‘* England 
at Rest,—Reality,” as it is named in the catalogue, six drawings 
of great beauty, all belonging to what is known as the period 
of the Yorkshire series, when Turner was in his full power of 
drawing and composition, though not as yet showing the mar- 
vellous effects of colour which were to come. The first of 
these drawings should be noticed by those who object to Turner's 
drawing of figures and cattle, as those here introduced are very 
beautiful and of great value in the picture ; and in general, we 
think it will be found to be the case that Turner’s figures are 
as good as there is any necessity for them to be. That is to 
say, that when they are only inserted in a landscape for the 
sake of forming patches of colour, or in order to lead the eye 
forward to some other point in composition, or to add to the 
general sentiment of the scene, and increase its peace, its sad- 
ness, or its brightness,—that in these cases they are often care- 
lessly drawn with a few rough touches; but when it is part of 
Turner's plan to show the occupations and interests of the 
people in detail, there is little left to be required. Look at the 
various figures engaged in different farm duties in this picture, 
or at the dancing-girls in the ‘“* Richmond Bridge,” or those in 
any of the vignette illustrations to Scott or Byron, and it will be 
seen clearly that though the figures are always kept subordi- 
nate to the landscape, as was necessary in Turner’s scheme, 
yet they are distinctly an integral part of the picture. No. 
26, ** Eggleston Abbey.”—In our opinion, this drawing—appar- 
ently a good deal faded—is the most beautiful one of this 
series, and the tree drawing of it would alone entitle it to that 
pre-eminence. The effect of misty sunshine, of which Mr. Ruskin 
speaks in the catalogue, is the point to which we would call our 
readers’ attention. Turner has painted the sun and the sunlight 
in hundreds of his pictures, and in scores of different ways, but 
as far as we know, and we are familiar with the majority of his 
works, he has never painted quite the same beautiful effect of 
sunlight diffused in mist over the whole landscape as in this 


end of Mr. Ruskin’s description, to which nothing could be added 
in truth, and of which the terse eloquence would be ruined by 
amplification :—‘ There is no more lovely rendering of old Eng- 
lish life. The scarcely altered sweetness of hill and stream, the 
baronial ruins on their crag, the old-fashioned town, with the 
little gardens behind each house, the winding walks for pleasure 
along the river-shore,—all now devastated by the hell-blasts of 
avarice and luxury.”* No. 28, ‘‘ Farnley,” is one of the drawings 
Turner executed for his hosts while staying in their country 
houses. It is somewhat uninteresting in subject, though specially 
fine in execution, the distance of moorland redeeming the work from 
the charge of tameness. Nevertheless, there is over the whole 
picture a sort of air of having been done to order, and we feel 
sure that (as the catalogue says) the subject itself would not 
have interested Turner for a moment. The two next drawings 
(29 and 30), ‘‘The Summer-house” and ‘The Long Walk,” 
are body-colour drawings on grey paper, very sober in tone, and 
the latter a quite unfinished, though powerful sketch. In ‘“‘ The 
Summer-house ”’ there is some very fine drawing of tree-trunks. 

‘¢ Fifth group, Reality,— England Disquieted.” ‘The drawings 
we have hitherto examined have, without exception, expressed 
one consistent impression upon the young painter’s mind,—that 
the world, however grave or sublime in some of its moods or 
passions, was nevertheless constructed entirely as it ought to be, 
and isa fairand noble world to liveinand to draw. Waterfalls, he 
perceived, at Terni, did entirely right to fall; mountains at Bonn- 
ville and Florence did entirely right to rise ; monks at Fiesole did 
right to measure their hours ; lovers at Farnley to forget them; 
and the calm of Vesuvius was much more lovely, or its cone more 
lofty, by the intermittent blaze of its voleanic fire. But a time 
has now come when he recognises that all is not right with the 
world, a discovery contemporary probably with the more grave 
one that all was not right within himself. Howsoever, it came to 
pass that a strange and, in many respects, grievous metamor- 
phosis takes place upon him about the year 1825. Thenceforward 
he shows clearly the sense of a terrific wrongness and sadness, 
mingled in the beautiful order of the earth ; his work becomes 
partly satirical, partly reckless, partly—and in its greatest and 
noblest features—tragic.” 

We have quoted this passage entire for two reasons,—first, 
because it will give our readers a clearer notion as to the char- 
acter of the following drawings than anything we could say; and 
secondly, because there is no small section of the public who 
totally misunderstand and fail to appreciate Turner’s work, be- 
cause they do not know nor care to know the conditions of its pro- 
duction. To these latter persons, Turner is a man who produced 
a large number of confused pictures of bright colours and doubtful 
meaning, and who is absurdly over-rated by the mass of the English 
public; and itis well thatif any such should chance to read our pages, 
they should learn that this was but the end of his life’s work, and 
that for long years before he had produced picture after picture 
of delicacy and purity unrivalled. Not unlike to an autumn day 
was Turner's artistic life. A calm, bright morning, full of hopeful 
promise, deepened into a noontide of unutterable splendour, 
which, in its turn, was succeeded by the blaze of a stormy sun- 
set, at first more beautiful in its wild grandeur than morn or noon, 
but soon having its radiance confused and dimmed, and at last ob- 
scured entirely by the coming shadows. The first drawing in which 
the bitter temper alluded to in the above quotation from the cata- 
logue shows itself is No. 32, ‘* Dudley Castle,” where the castle and 
church-spire stand out dimly against the moonlight, whilst in the 
foreground there are the smoke and red glare of factory and 
furnace. There is no less great a difference between the work on 
this picture and on the former ones than in the subject, and it is 
noticeable that it is a difference in entire accordance with the spirit 
above alluded to. There is an insolence of power about this draw- 








picture. There has nothing ever been painted in simple tran- 
Script of a natural scene which surpasses this drawing of Eggleston 
Abbey. Of 27, “ Richmond, Yorkshire,” we shall only quote the 





ing, with its mingling of blue smoke, grey moonlight, and crimson 
fire, which we might look for in vain in his earlier work ; and 
there is besides very evidently a kind of cruel delight in exagger- 
ating all the more painful features of the scene,—the ruin of the 
castle, the isolation of the church, the confused dirt and heat of 
the factory-wharf, are all dwelt upon with savage insistence. 
Next to this hangs a drawing in many ways offering a complete 
contrast. No. 32, Richmond Bridge, Surrey,” is a bright, 
sunny drawing, the foreground filled with groups of figures, It 
is above everything a piece of colour, and in the treatment of 
the foreground there is still evident the wanton power which we 
noticed above. In the distant foliage, however, we have Tarner 
at his best. In the trees beyond the bridge and the little clamp 
by the island there is all the exquisite delicacy of execution of 





* There is now a manufactory at the base of the castle. 
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the earlier work, with the added beauty of colouring which was 
now rapidly increasing in the painter’s work. ‘ Winchelsea” 
(No. 34), again, is another drawing of a similar class. In it the 
soldiers on the march and the foreground generally are roughly 
treated, with a crudeness of colouring which is excessively rare 
with this painter, while the storm in the distance and shaken 
trees are magnificent. 

The next drawing we shall mention is ‘‘ Devonport,” a piece 
concerned with ‘‘ the general relationships of Jack ashore.” The 
distance and sky of this work are most exquisite, and it is, 
according to Mr, Ruskin, one of the most wonderful drawings 
ever executed by Turner. The sky is the most exquisite in my 
own entire collection of his drawings. It is quite consummately 
true, as all things are when they are consummately lovely. It 
is, of course, the breaking-up of the warm rain-clouds of summer, 
thunder passing away in the west, the golden light and melting 
blue mingled with yet falling rain, which troubles the water- 
surface, making it misty altogether in the shade to the left, but 
gradually leaving the reflection clearer under the warm, opening 
light. 

With this quotation we must close our notice of the first five 
groups of these drawings, leaving all the greater works of colour 
to be hereafter spoken of. This fifth group is just the transition 
state between rest and unrest, between calmly beautiful nature 
and wildly magnificent composition. Henceforward men and 
their labours, their recreations and their dreams of poetry, 
formed Turner's chief subjects in completion of his landscapes ; 
and they consequently underwent a great change, being hence- 
forward almost invariably governed by some personal sentiment. 
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TWO POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF SAINTE-BEUVE.* 
Since the death of Sainte-Beuve, which took place on October 
13, 1869, not only his writings have excited constant attention, 
but his individuality also has been carefully studied ; no kind of 
posthumous fame, not even that springing from indiscretions, has 
been denied him. There is, however, no ground of complaint 
on his behalf, for none more than he inculcated the precept and 
set the example of a literary method which resuscitates remark- 
able individuals by directing attention to their peculiarities, as 
much as to their work; by studying their original instincts, their 
natural propensities, their character ; in seeking, above all, the dis- 
tinctive mark, be it a mérit, a fault, or even a comic trait, which 
sharpens the likeness, and casts on a countenance a light or 
shadow henceforth ineffaceable. How many masterpieces of 
acuteness and taste, of deep and delicate observation, are recalled 
to the memory at the mention of the name of Sainte-Beuve! 
How mapy figures, graceful and attractive, owe him their wreaths ; 
how many thoughtful brows has he illumined with a ray of 
immortality; how many humble merits has he not pro- 
claimed! But also what sinister shadows has he not 
called before the tribunal of history, loaded with respon- 
sibility! No voice was listened to so eagerly as his, none 
left a greater void in literature when it died away. Hence, 
when, soon after his death, the last of his secretaries, M. J. 
Troubat, published a volume entitled Souvenirs et Indiscrétions, 
atid when, a few years later, he printed the Cahiers de Sainte-Beuve, 
and quite recently the first volume of his Correspondence, these 
productions were received with the same favour as during the 
lifetime of the master. Nor were the expectations of the public 
disappointed. The Cahiers tell many secrets of the method and 
of the prodigious and well-nigh uninterrupted work of their 
author ; the letters, written during a period of forty-three years, 
from 1822 to 1865, and polished like everything touched by Sainte- 
Beuve, furnish a good many characteristic details, and form an 
indispensable supplement to his biographies, already written or 
still to come. 

Let us first look at the Cahiers. There he jotted down the 
thoughts and reflections suggested by his reading, the passing 
impressions of the hour, and sometimes even a casual conversa- 
tion or a good story. They were an arsenal from which he drew 
at one moment the first impression in all its brightness, at 
another the conclusions of a long and almost unprecedented 
literary experience. We can only notice, en passant, a few of these 
notes :—‘‘ ‘Say what you will, there is much conscience in the 
House of Peers,’ said some one to Talleyrand. ‘I entirely agree,’ 





* Les Cahiers de Sainte-Beuve, Paris: Alphonse Lemerre. 1876. 
Sainte-Beuve: Correspondance. Vol.I. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


answered the latter; ‘ just look at Semonville, he alone has got 
three.’” It is well known that Sainte-Beuve, who let himself 
be drifted about by so many opposite currents, or who 
at least, according to his own account, followed them for a time 
out of mental curiosity, was for some years connected with Pierre 
Leroux, who became the head of the Saint-Simonians. When 
their relations were alluded to in after-life, he answered :—« Yes, 
I knew Leroux, a distinguished man, who has gone down since. 
I have lost sight of him, or to say the truth, I have broken with 
him. He has become a god, and I a librarian. We chose dif- 
ferent lines.” It is also in the Cahiers that Sainte-Beuve, furnigh- 
ing conclusive proof of its correctness, quotes the happy saying 
of the Duchesse de Broglie on Guizot :—‘‘Ce qu'il sait de ce 
matin, ila l’air de le savoir de toute éternité.” But as we have. 
already remarked, it is to the Cahiers that those must go who desire 
to study the procédé of the artist. ‘‘ Criticism for me means the plea. 

sure of understanding minds, not of ruling them.” (Cahiers, p. 11.), 
This sentence would be an appropriate motto for Sainte-Beuve, 

No one more than he had the passion of his art,—the untiring 
patience of research. In the interesting and dignified account of 

him given by M. Levallois, another of his secretaries, there ig 
an astonishing description of his day’s work. During the whole 
time when the Critiques du Lundi were being composed, that ig 

to say, from 1861 to 1869, it was only during the half of Monday 

that he interrupted the labour of the week, which sometimes ex- 

tended far into the night. It was a favourite view of his thata 

person ought only to speak of what he continues to know. The 
great work of his life, the history of Port Royal, cost him thirty 

years of labour ; it originated in a course of lectures at Lausanne 
in 1837, and the final and complete edition appeared in 1867. 

He was not satisfied with getting to the bottom of his subject, 

with penetrating the genius and nature of every one of those con- 

nected with that tragical history ; he ended by knowing them as 
we know those with whom we are in daily intercourse, and by 

exciting in his readers the same intensity of life and interest which 

is the predominant quality of his work. On this subject the 

Cahiers again point out the path he followed :— 

“ Every distinguished individual must, if possible, be studied in his- 
parents, in the mother, in the sister, in the brother, even in the child- 
ren ; essential features are to be found there, which are often obscure 
in him who combines and unites them all All this is very 
subtle, and would require to be illustrated by a mass of examples which 
I have collected. I will perhaps develop this idea some day. A literary 
method of a physiological kind would be the result. If necessary, J 
shall write this philosophy of my criticism.” (Cahiers, p. 70.) 

This dates from 1847; the essay was never written, but the point 
of view here indicated remained Sainte-Beuve’s to the last. 
Long years afterwards, he gives the following analysis of it:— 

“ We also have our method, and it is neither the quickest nor at first 
sight the grandest. We do nothing straight off: our bridge is not 
of one arch, dashingly cast across the stream. To understand a man 
and to paint him, I must come back and begin again two or three times 
over. What matters it, provided I gain my end, which is truth?” 
( Cahiers, p. 145.) 

The whole criticism of Sainte-Beuve attests his fidelity to this 
programme. There is hardly a single great portrait in his 
splendid gallery to which he did not again and again return, to 
vary an attitude, to raise a pedestal, to change the light, to sup- 
press the drapery, or to wither acrown. It will be sufficient to 
recall the names of Victor Hugo, Béranger, Cousin, Chateau- 
briand, the most illustrious of all, who, having been worshipped 
by the Sainte-Beuve of 1834, very nearly ended by becoming his 
victim in the book, otherwise so interesting, Chateaubriand et sor 
Groupe littéraire sous VEmpire. The truth is that the points of 
view were in continual motion before that ever active mind and 
restless imagination, unsustained by any fixed belief, except in 
the correctness of its taste and the largeness of its experience. 
Thus it came to pass that the friends of yesterday became the 
adversaries of the morrow. The allies of his youth never 
succeeded in obtaining forgiveness for exaggerated praise once 
received at his hands, while on the other hand, former opponents 
had everything to hope from his literary generosity. M. 
Levallois conveys some notion of these constant changes when he 
says that the historian of Port Royal ended by positively hating 
every one connected with it, and actually took the side of Louis 
XIV. against his secretary, who defended Arnauld. 

If he thus treated his heroes and heroines, no wonder he was 
severe upon those whom he had simply to criticise. We all re- 
member the articles on Talleyrand, against which the family pro- 
tested in vain. When he thus put him in the pillory, Sainte- 
Beuve was not giving way to spite, but acting on a carefully 
thought-out idea, explained in a most remarkable letter written in 








1863, & propos of Villemain, his former master -— 
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« Is it necessary, as those who surround him are always doing, eternally | In January, 1838, he wrote these significant words to Vinet :— 


ise his noble and elevated sentiments? Must one be a dupe one- ‘Tes . epee a 
cat dape others ? Men of letters, historians, preachers of morality, an It —_ yey spn ey have “~ — - inclin- 
are they. then, mere play-actors, who must not be judged independently a Wh T » to h 4 r . TT r wy peg He wind o 
of the part they have arranged for themselves, and to be described only | 4. es “ee 8 flo write, waem 2 spesk, & Dest, rt b say, imperatively 
in the postures they assumed as long as they were on the stage? Or a © follow a certain track of truths, and there only I find the 
os the contrary, the subject being well understood, is it allowable to — we egmen oad for my mind and — Bat if, nfortunately, other 
slip in the knife, firmly yet discreetly, to indicate the weak point of the thoughts present themselves from time to time, if other currents bring 
~~ nd ee Geo cities Nabuates the coud emt tee Uileed. to sunken back in a leisure hour the memory of other days, I let myself go, and 
the one, to mark also the blot in the other, which is perceptible in the an — _ pen — =o. A the attraction which is at 
talent itself and in the consequences it develops? Will literature suffer | © ce old and new.” (Correspondance, L,, p. 44.) 
by this? Possibly moral science will gain. To this we are fated to| ‘These and many similar expressions reveal a protracted moral 
come. There is no ouch ~ “wv — = * bone I struggle, the varying phases of which it is not for us to judge, 
pn re 316). en only T comprehend the rhetorician " (Corre- | but whose final issue we know full well. At last things had 

, L, p. 316. : 5 . 
It must be borne in mind that Sainte-Beuve himself did not hesi- —_ hed — ha point that Sainte-Beuve, half in earnest and half 
t the penalty of his extreme independence in matters of |” joke, said one day to a colleague of the Academy, “Look 
tate to pay the penalty P | here, I have never ventured to ask you to dinner, because you 


eit. ip is OS we Rhneee Bow he Sen Ge 1009 & a peer | are a respectable man.” And the author of Port Royal, at the 


scholar’s room, for which he paid twenty-three francs a month ; | ape : $ 

and he was able to add, “ I never got into debt, which is worth | “ ne a ile, pong Papin es Syne a nenitehe 
ae . eee p P ve done a little Christian mythology in my time; it ended in 

considering from 8 moral point of Last ll In ‘throwing such smoke. It was for me like Leda’s swan, the snoune of approaching the 

various lights upon his literary work, in casting shadows on parts | fair, et de Jiler un plus tendre amour. Youth has time, and can make 

where the brightness was too strong, he himself prepared the | use of everything. I am old now, and I have chased away the mists. 


: : : . a jg. | Lmortify myself less, and I see clearer. "Tis a pity that all this cannot 
antidote for the evil he might have wrought ; he dwelt upon dis | last, and that the very moment at which we are most completely 


tinct features, isolated characteristics, details wonderfully minute, | masters of ourselves and our thoughts, is also that when we are nearest 
without troubling himself what would become of the entire, our decay and end.” (Correspondance, I., 322.) 
structure. But bis materials are so rich and so surprisingly beau- | Many a man has come to a similar conclusion. What distin- 
tiful, that it is indeed our own fault if we are unable to use them, guishes Sainte-Beuve is not that he ended as an unbelieving 
and if this prodigious wealth of accumulated labour profits us not. Epicurean, but that he unceasingly deplored this consummation. 
By turns classical and romantic, pure idealist and extreme realist, | «« What is to be said,” be wrote, ‘‘if, on the way, you have 
Sainte-Beuve is the greatest of modern critics, and to sum up our | vaguely indicated the paths leading to the Land of Promise, to 
view of him, it was not his work which was a failure, but his life. | those who have known how to choose them, and hold steadfastly 
This is unfortunately the impression forced upon us, not only on to the last, when you yourself have strayed across the plain 
by the revelations which have been made on his behalf, but by his and the desert 2” (Correspondance, I., 230.) On another occasion 
own admissions. The former are of every sort and kind, from he says, in a letter to the poet Turquety, who had remained 
those contained in the serious and impartial, but on the whole faithful to his Christian sentiments,— You recall to my mind 
hostile treatise of M. d’Haussonville, to those published with such | times long gone by. I try to keep them buried, that their 
doubtful taste in Souvenirs et Indiscrétions, a book in which par- memory should not move too actively within me.” (Corre- 
ticular attention is called to everything which ought to have been spondance, I., p. 224.) And hearing of Vinet’s death, he broke 
lightly passed over. If further proofs were wanting, they have out in those bitter words,—‘The crown has fallen from our 
just been furnished in the Correspondence. jheads...... If any one could see the life I have led for years, 
This is addressed to the most different sorts of people, to the he would soon perceive that I have attached myself to nothing, 
companions of his youth, to authors, to friends ; and among these, | and that I am truly homeless,—homeless in mind and heart.” 
the letters written to the Calvinist minister, Alexandre Vinet, at’ (Correspondance, I., p, 142.) Later on he tried to settle; the 
Lausanne, are distinguished by a grave and confidential, we had memory of Vinet faded away into that twilight with which he 
almost said tender tone, which was justified by the relations joyed to surround what he called the illusions détruites,in the 
existing between the two men. They began in 1832. Sainte- desolate epilogue of Port Royal. But in spite of his efforts, he 
Beuve, who was born at Boulogne in 1805, commenced by study- | remained, as he had himself expressed it, a homeless man. “ Per- 
ing medicine at Paris; it was only in 1827 that his literary haps—and who knows ?—I can’t get further than this,” was his 
vocation showed itself so decidedly that he abandoned the career profession of faith in 1859: “* Perhaps, and who knows?” say we, 
first chosen, to devote himself entirely to it, not merely as a critic, in our turn. Perhaps truth had once appeared to him too vividly 
but first of all, and pre-eminently, as a poet. This part of his to permit him peacefully to re-enter the regions of doubt? 
work, for which he felt a preference which resisted to the last the _Perbaps he was unable to blot out from his memory the visions 
hostile verdict of the world, was already almost forgotten during | of moral heauty which had been revealed to him in those ruined 
his life ; our generation hardly seeks for more in the Consolatiuns, | cloisters, repeopled by his incomparable talent, and that he could 
the Pensées d’Aoiit, and even in the Poésies de Joseph Delormes ' never forgive himself for having welcomed the appearance of 
which produced some sensation in their day, than mere personal Fanny and praised Madame Bovary with the same pen 
recollections. Their author then belonged to the Romantic school, which resuscitated Jacqueline Pascal and told the story of La 
and it was then also that he wrote Volupté. But he already differed More Angélique. Perhaps, in short, to conclude in his own 
somewhat from the views of his friends, and as M. Levallois re- words, ‘‘ There is no more dreary task, nor a more mortal one to 
marks, Victor Hugo in Notre Dame, Lamartine in Joce/yn, George the heart, than to,— 
Sand in Lelia, turned away from the religious point of view, | “ Régarder dans la foi, comme au plus vain mirage, 
at the very same time when Sainte-Beuve plunged into the! Se prendre a la ruine, et toujours repasser, 
mysticism which permeates Volupté. The relations between him Comme aux bords d'une Athéne, & I’éternel ova » 
and Vinet date from the publication of that book, which Vinet PR ae ey See ee 
reviewed :— | 
“T have to thank my critic,” said Sainte-Beuve, “for the great liter- | MR. BOWEN’S “ FAUST." * 
ary indulgence which he had for me, and for the Christian counsels and Mr. Bowen tells us that he has kept this translation ‘ well-nigh 


moral tone which dominate his judgment. If be has done more than . . : : . 
justice to my literary claims, I aleo have found matter for reflection forty years” since it was first written, and that he publishes it 


and self-examination on other points much more important.” (Corresp. now only to save friends who care to read it the trouble of 
I, 21.) perusing a MS. This is modestly said, but as in most other 
Two years afterwards, in 1834, Sainte-Beuve wrote to Ampire: cases, where there is least need of modesty, it is most present. We 
—‘‘ As for me, my dear friend, I have given myself up entirely to will not say that we like Mr. Bowen's version of Faust as well as 
the study of the holy solitude of Port Royal” (Corresp., I., 29). we like Mr. Hayward's prose version, which gives us, as we think, 
In November, 1837, thanks to the influence of Vinet and his the best approximation possible to the original,—at least, until a 
friends, he began“his famous course on this subject at Lausanne. genius is created, as it were, amongst us expressly for the purpose of 
Did his youthful hearers, whom his eloquence transported, sus- rendering Faust in English verse. But we will say we like his 
pect that those brilliant lectures were owing to disappointment version better than either Mr. Bayard Taylor's or Mr. Theodore 
in love? That this, however, was the case is proved in his Martin’s, and that in certain passages of lofty and eloquent 
correspondence beyond all possibility of doubt :— speculation it may take a very high rank indeed. 

“ After all,” he says, in a lettor to Marmier, dated December, 1837, The three great distinguishing elements of Faust are, first, the 
“I was never so comforted by my studies, by the animated solitude they picture of the speculative passion with which the great dreamer 
give me for so many hours a day. Love is postponed; shall I ever go 
back toit? ..... I was so deeply wounded by so much indifference, * Faust: a Tragedy. By Goethe. Translated into English Verse by Charles 
but being wounded implies that I still suffer.” (Corresp., I., 42.) Hartpo’e Bowen. London: Longmans. 
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seéks to break through the trammels of finite thought, and to burst 
into the world of mystery beyond; next, the picture, quite as 
marvellous, of the cynical and denying spirit which mocks these 
aspirations, and is always endeavouring to drag Faust down into 
the world of vulgar sense and selfishness ; and lastly, the exquisite 
tragedy of love undying, trust betrayed, and remorse awakened, 
in which all this strife between the fever of speculative desires 
and the fetters of sense at last merges itself. It is the first 
of these elements of Faust which Mr. Bowen’s translation gives 
us best. We are not satisfied with his version either of the 
irony and cynicism of Mephistopheles, or of the love and passion 
and despair of Gretchen. But during the earlier part of the 
drama, while Faust is still the seeker after hidden wisdom, while hé 
is passionately beating, as it were, with the wings of his spirit, 
against the bars of human limitation, Mr. Bowen’s verse appears 
to us to succeed better than any verse we know in rendering the 
tich and glowing meditation of Goethe. Here, for instance, is the 
famous passage in which Faust conjures the Spirit of the Earth 
to answer to his spell, and finds himself incapable of mastering it, 
or even of fairly holding his ground with it :— 


“(He turns over the book indignantly, and looks at the sign of the Earth.] 
But thou, dark sign, less strange art thou to me, 
Earth’s kindred spirit, here I gaze on thee. 

I feel thy power, from thee like madd’ning wine 
My strength redoubles till it equals thine. 
Forth through the world I go; what man may bear 
Of earthly woe, or earthly joy, I dare. 
The driving wreck may quiver on the rock, 
I breathe the storm and revel in the shock. 
A cloud gathers o’er me, 
The moonlight is flown, 
The lamp too is failing, 
It reeks! it is gone! 
With flickering rays 
A red light plays, 
My brow with fire is bound. 
Down from the vault 
A shuddering thrill 
Sinks through my heart, 
I feel the chill 
Of a spirit sweeping round. 
Thou whom I call 
From thy mystic thrall 
Unveil, and before me 
Stand! 
Ha! what throb unwonted swelling 
To its core my bosom rends ? 
I feel the fleeting senses welling, 
Fast with thine my being blends. 
Appear! 
Ay, be thou death itself, thou must appear. 
{He seizes the book and pronounces the sign of the Spirit ; a red flame 
flashes up, and the Spirit appears in the flame. ] 
Spirit.—Who calls me ? 
Faust (turns away).—Thee! O horrible! 
Spirit.—By ceaseless sucking at my sphere 
Thou at last hast dragged me here. 
And now 


Faust,—Away, thou shape of hell. 
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Spirit,—Thon has prayed in agony 
My voice to hear, my face to see. 
Obedient to thy mighty call 
I come, and thus can wretched fear, 
Thou would-be god! thy heart appal ? 
Where is the soul that drew me here, 
The heart that could a world create, 
And in itself that world contain, 
That in its joys would emulate 
The joy of spirits, nor in vain 
Till now have striven—where art thou? 
Faust ! whose voice in her recesses 
Earth hath heard, whose strength oppresses 
Mine; what, art thou he who now 
Can quail with more than mortal fright, 
Whose strength my breath alone doth blight, 
A miserable trampled worm ? 


faust.—Shall I then fear thee, thing of flame ? 
Faust am I. I thy equal am. 


Sptrit.—Thro’ all that exists on the voiceless storm 
Of motion that hath no ending, 
I sweep and I glide 
With the ceaseless tide 
That life is for ever sending, 
From her fathomless source 
I follow the course 
Hither and thither wending, 
Thro’ cradle and grave 
Of her restless wave, 
To the ocean where all is blonding. 
Up and down, 
A glowing change, 
To and fro 
I ever range, 
And for ever I toil in the boundless sea 
Of the universe, where all things that be 








| 
On the loom of time inweave do I 
To the living garb of the deity. 


‘aust.—Thou busy winged spirit who thus flittest 
The world around, how near I feel to thee, 
Spirit.—The spirit thee resembling thou befittest, 

Faust—not me. [Spirit vanishes, }” 
That is, on the whole, a very noble passage, and gives, as power. 
fully as it well could be given, the spirit of the original. Itis 
indeed to pick holes in it. ‘ Away, thou shape of hell!” ig no 
translation of the trembling cry, ‘‘ Weh! ich ertrag’ dich nicht,” 
Again, the fine and celebrated passage in which the Spirit of the 
Earth describes her ceaseless activity, is almost doubled in length, 
and so loses much of its brilliant terseness. But take it all in all, 
it would not be easy to find a richer or more eloquent rendering, 
and we have but one grave fault to find with it, namely, the 
loss of meaning in the last two lines. When the “ Spirit of the 
Earth ” says,— 

“Du gleichst dem Geist den du begreifst, 

Nicht mir,” 
or literally, ‘‘ Thou art the equal of the spirit which thou dost 
comprehend, not mine,” he says what Mr. Bowen has not rendered 
at all in the final lines. It is saying nothing to say, “Thou 
befittest the spirit that resembles thee,” for what is given in 
Goethe’s poem is a test of the inequality between Faust and the 
Earth-spirit,—the spirit, that is, of all the manifold activities and 
energies of earth, of which the activities and energies of man form 
only a small part,—and this test is that instead of comprehending 
the Earth-spirit, Faust cowers before it, as something far above 
his comprehension. And this is a passage essential to the 
drift of the whole poem. For it is one of the chief endeavours of 
the poem to bring out how the permanent craving and yet in- 
capacity of man for entering into all the various mysteries of 
even earthly life, keeps him constantly hungering after a range 
of life which he cannot reach, constantly at war with the 
cynical and destructive doubts of the Spirit of Evil, and always 
disposed to find in dim feelings which he cannot explain, the nearest 
approach of which he is capable to fullness of being. Thus, 
these two lines give us what is so clearly the key-note of the 
poem, that they should have been translated with the greatest 
care. Goethe seems to have been most anxious to represent 
the insatiability of Faust’s spirit; in other words, the sphere of 
his aspiration, intellectual and spiritual, as always pressing beyond 
that of his understanding and his senses. His compact with 
Mephistopheles is that if he should ever for a moment be so well 
satisfied with life as to wish for nothing further, it should be all 
over with him. But if his intellect is to go on ever seeking 
after what it cannot comprehend in this life, his spirit ever wor- 
shipping what it cannot grasp, his affections ever striving after some 
deeper imaginable bliss, —then Mephistopheles is to lose his bargain. 
And as it is the restlessness, combined with the narrow limitation of 
his intellect, which was unequal even to encountering that of “tae 
Spirit of the Earth,” and which first led him into the companionship 
with the Spirit of Evil, it is important to mark this human limitation, 
—this inability to enter into the creative processes even of the earth, 
—at the very opening of the drama, and to mark it in close con- 
nection with the insatiable desire for larger knowledge and power 
which is always gnawing at the bounds of human thought. It is 
Faust’s inability to comprehend the creative activity of the Earth, 
—even when in some mysterious fashion it is presented to him,— 
in connection with his restless and impatient wish to enter into it in 
all its forms, which forms the central idea of Faust. Again and 
again Goethe brings out in Faust the incommensurable intensity of 
feeling, far exceeding the bounds of the understanding, as the 
leading motive of his poem. In the fine passage in which Margaret 
asks Faust his faith, and Faust declares that he dare not say either 
‘*T believe Him,” or ‘ I believe Him not,”—since 

“ Feeling is all in all, 
Name but an earthly smoke, 
Darkening the glow of Heaven,” 

—we find another expression of this urgent something in 
man which quite transcends his power to understand him- 
self. Faust is not the equal of the Earth-spirit, because he 
cannot comprehend its all-pervading agency. He is more than 
its equal,—in some transient sense able to command it,—because 
| his spirit soars above the sphere even of earthly activity, and 
| would never be satisfied with comprehending it, even if ever it 
| did comprehend it. 

And this, again, is the leading idea in the constant strife between 
| Faust and Mephistopheles. Faust is always conscious of some- 
thing beyond himself, something nobler and deeper than anything 

he is or can be, which is the aim of his aspirations. Mephis- 
topheles is always trying to bring him down to something lower 
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and more limited than he really is, to make all that is high | private history, to be communicated to the German public in the 


in him seem hypocrisy or illusion, to induce him to rest 
satisfied with the low tangible pleasures of life, and to 
reject the dream of a higher life. And for this purpose he is 
always suggesting the explanations of life which are most within 
the grasp of the human understanding, to bring down Faust’s 

irit to the dimensions of that which it can “ understand,” in- 
stead of allowing him to raise his understanding to the sphere of 
that to which he aspires. Again, it is because it is in the sphere 
of human love that Faust is at once nearest to his lofty dreams 
and nearest to his diabolic companion’s sensual measure of human 
well-being, that the drama is made to culminate in the exquisite 
tragedy of Margaret’s seduction and death. 

We cannot say we like Mr. Bowen as well either in his transla- 
tion of the cynicism of Mephistopheles, or in his translation of 
the perfect simplicity and anguish of Margaret’s love, as we 
like him in the grand meditations of the early part of Faust. 
Take, for instance, the passage in which, in the witch’s hut, 
Mephistopheles ridicules the mysticism of philosophical thought, 
and likens it to the witch’s hocus-pocus of magic :— 

“F'qust.—The dame methinks doth well nigh rave! 
Mephistopheles —Much more of this we yet shall have ; 
I know it well, the whole book jingles that. 
Here have I lost full many an hour at school! 
For this your contradiction flat 
A secret like remains to wise man and to fool. 
My friend, the art is old and new 
The way ’t hath been for countless ages. 
Thro’ two and one, and one and two, 
To blot out truth with error’s pages. 
Thus man doth prate and teach at will ; 
Who plagues himself with making dolts his care ? 
Of words but give mankind their fill, 
They never doubt that meaning must be there.” 
That is not well translated, and it loses much of the meaning, as 
well as all the crispness of the original. Mephistopheles does 
not say that ‘a flat contradiction ” :— 
* A secret like remains to wise man and to fool,” 
but that,— 
“ Ein vollkomm’ner Widerspruch 
Bleibt gleich geheimnissvoll fiir Kluge wir fiir Thoren,” 
iz, that ‘a flat contradiction remains equally full of mystery for 
sages, a8 for fools.” He is sneering at the sages, as another kind 
of fools, for being so apt to accept flat contradictions as mysteries, 
but this you would never suspect from Mr. Bowen's version. 
Goethe, no doubt, was laughing at the contemporary German 
philosophers in this passage, and their juggling with one and three 
and three and one. 

Or take the beautiful speech in which Margaret recalls the 
time when she, too, was hard on those who fell, and then recurs 
to her temptation, and knows not how it is that what seemed to 
beamere natural yielding to good and sweet feelings, should have 
led her into so much sin and evil :— 

“ Margaret [going home].—What things, alas! I once 
could say, 

Did a poor maiden chance to stray ! 

Nor words enough could find to blame, 

So heinous seemed another's shame. 

How black I thought it, and would paint 

It blacker still, and ne’er content! 

I blessed myself and felt so proud! 

And now my head in sin must shroud. 

Heaven only knows, alas! the cause 

How sweet to me, how dear it was.” 
Here the two last lines,—gems in a poem of gems,— 

“ Doch,—alles was dazu mich trieb, 
Gott! war so gut, ach war so lieb!” 
lose all their poetic lustre, and become mere specks of obscure 
clay. And her despairing song, the most exquisite of lyrics,— 
“ Meine Ruh’ ist hin, 
Mein Herz ist schwer,” 

is not rendered—as, indeed, who could render it ?—with any of 
the magic of the original. Nevertheless, Mr. Bowen's translation 
will compare to advantage with the best in verse known to us, 
and certainly needed no apology such as that which his modesty 
has prefixed, 


COUNT MOLTKE-* 
“Ir was a bold and happy thought,” writes the editor, which 
prompted a correspondent of the popular journal called the 
Daheim to wait upon General Von Moltke, in October, 1866, at 
his house, No. 66 Behren Strasse, in Berlin, and then and 
there to request to be furnished with some details of his 








* Field-Marshal Count Moltke’s Letters Jrom Russia. 


Translated by Robina 
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columns of the journal in question. We cordially agree with 
the editor, as things have turned out, confessing that if consulted 
beforehand, we should have called the thought much more bold 
than happy. However, “ Herr Dr. M.,’’ the correspondent of the 
lucky Daheim, ‘* went right on to the big man ” (as his Yankee con- 
Jréres, the inventors of interviewing, would say), and not only got 
a two hours’ talk with him, but a promise of help with the report of 
what passed, which help arrived a day or two later, in the shape of a 
packet containing notes in the General's own hand. From these 
notes the sketch in the introductory notice to the present minute 
volume is compiled, the perusal of which sketch may well raise a 
blush on the cheek of all living English biographers known to us 
who may be still capable of that interesting but unfashionable 
accomplishment. For in these fourteen pages (xiii. to xxvii.) we 
get a better picture of a man than we have carried away from the 
perusal of many heavy tomes of biography, such as are produced 
now-a-days. 

Helmuth von Moltke was born in 1800, the third son of a 
General in the Danish service, and went with his brother 
Fritz as pupils to Pastor Knickbein, at Hohenfeld, ip 
1811. Their favourite amusement was kriegspicl, and com- 
manding the peasant boys in mimic battles. On one occa- 
sion, Helmuth, defeated by his brother Fritz, withdrew his forces, 
himself covering their retreat, into a small island in the pastor's 
garden, which he had himself prepared with great labour, and 
drawing up the single plank, was declared the victor by his 
father and the pastor, who had just come up in time to enjoy the 
mancuvre. The good pastor preserved and planted the small 
fortress which is known to this day as ‘‘ Moltke’s Island,” ip 
memory of the first feat of arms of the great Field-Marshal. 

Six years spent under the too severe discipline of the Cadet 
School at Copenhagen followed, from which Von Moltke tells us 
he got no good, except the early habit of ‘‘accustoming himself 
to privations of every kind” (xv.), but his comrades testify to 
his diligence and power of mastering everything he attempted, 
and that ‘“‘his zeal for duty was untiring, and his power of 
attaining knowledge quite unequalled.” After serving as a page 
at the Danish Court for a year, and four in the Danish 
army, he followed his brothers, and became a_ lieutenant 
in the Prussian army. His parents had been ruined by 
the great war, and could not allow him a penny; but out of 
the poor pay of a lieutenant he managed “to spare enough 
to get myself instructed in foreign languages. But this was 
a very difficult operation. The lot of a poor lieutenant is 
indeed unenviable.” (xviii.) One anecdote only Von Moltke 
gives here, but it is worth a volume for the understanding of his 
character ; how General Von der Marwitz, the politest of men, 
gave ‘“‘the young lieutenant—I mean myself—a severe lesson, 
which he has never forgotten.” ‘I went to see him one day, and 
as I have said, he took off his little cap and put it on the sheet of 
paper before him, and with a pleasant smile invited me to come in. 
With the greatest good-humour, I laid my shako down on achair, 
and taking off my sword, was just about to set it up in the nearest 
corner, when the General said quietly, but very sharply, ‘In the 
anteroom, Herr Lieutenant ; may I beg you, Sir, in the ante- 
room.’ Do not laugh, but I assure you that I feel myself 
grow quite red whenever I think of this well-deserved 
reprimand.” Who, we should like to know, is inclined 
to laugh?—and this was written by the man who had 
just come back from the campaign of 1866, ‘‘a cam- 
paign,” as he himself prophetically says, ‘‘ which for Prussia, for 
Germany, and for the whole world, has an importance which it 
is impossible to measure,”—the acknowledged first soldier in 
Europe. Four years later the King of Prussia had to spend the 
night, when the French had been driven into Metz, on the battle- 
field of Rezenville. ‘‘ All the houses were filled with wounded ; 
only one small room could be found for the King; and here a 
camp-bed was brought for his Majesty. ‘And where is Moltke, 
where is Bismarck, to be quartered? asked the King.’ ‘ Nowhere 
at present,’ said the adjutant. ‘Fetch them here,’ said the 
King, sending away the camp-bed for the use of the wounded, 
and ordering some straw to be brought, of which a bed was made, 
on which the King, Moltke, and Bismarck slept all three together.” 


'The long years of stern self-denying work, done ‘cauté et 
'candidé,” according to his family motto, had left the poor lieu- 
| tenant the bed-fellow and peer of Kings. ‘ Yes, indeed,” he 


writes in 1866, ‘‘it is beautiful when God lights up the evening 


| of a man’s life as he has done that of King William and many of 


his Generals. I, too, am sixty-six years old, and I have received 
a reward of my life’s labours such as very few attain. However 
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hard may have been the struggles of our early life, yet verily after 
this campaign we old people may boast ourselves the darlings of 
fortune.” (p. xxvii.) 

We have left ourselves small space to notice the letters from 
Russia which follow this introductory notice. Von Moltke, after 
his return from Turkey in 1839 (where he had reorganised the 
Sultan’s army, and had accompanied the expedition against 
Egypt, disastrously defeated, in consequence of the Turks 
neglect of his advice), married Miss Burt, the daughter 
of an Englishman residing in Holstein. To this lady the 
letters are addressed. ‘Their occasion was a visit to Russia, 
immediately after the Crimean war, in 1856, when Von 
Moltke accompanied the Crown Prince of Prussia to the 
coronation of the Emperor Alexander. They were printed first 
in Denmark, and republished in Prussia by permission of the 
writer, on condition that all profits should go to the fund 
for the wounded soldiers of the war of 1870-1. If Von 
Moltke had never done anything more than write these 
letters, no reader of them could doubt his superb ability. 
It would be difficult to name any book of 161 small pages 
into which are compressed so many vivid pictures of manners, 
scenery, and semi-barbaric pageantry. And the exquisite 
simplicity, refinement, and freshness of the man’s character per- 
vade every page. ‘Take, for instance, his delight in the Russian 
psalmody (p. 136), on the first occasion of his hearing which, 
*‘to my great despair an old ‘ Excellency’ was standing just 
behind me, who joined in with the choir, of course consider- 
ably out of tune ; it is true that he sang sotto voce, but quite loud 
enough to spoil my enjoyment ” (p. 23); and his sketch of his 
life in the Winter Palace, ending, ‘‘ at four we have an excellent 
dinner, at eight I have tea in my room, and yet after all comes up 
the wretch of a footman and inquires when I will have supper ; 
they carry off the wax lights when they have hardly burned at 
all. Servants are much the same everywhere.” (p. 25.) 

Count Von Moltke’s estimate of the Russian people and aristo- 
cracy should be of use at the present time in England. We have no 
space to repeat it, but may refer readers to pages 78, 82-3, 124, 
and 142 to 154, which we commend to the very serious considera- 
tion of those amongst us who are raving against them as a nation 
of drunkards and liars. 

Our British nation appears only twice, but characteristically 


enough. As the Crown Prince and the Empress of Russia steamed | 


into Cronstadt, while the Russian fleet is saluting, Moltke is noting 
the fortifications, and speculating on the reception “fighting 
Charlie ” and his ‘ hearts of oak” would have met with if they 
had approached a little nearer. ‘An English eighty-gun ship, 
which was lying at anchor, joined merrily in the concert. The 
ship had made use of the sunshine to have a great wash, and the 
shirts and trousers of her crew in every shade of colour were 
hung out to dry. As the arrival of the Empress was undoubtedly 
known, this was a proof of ‘ Johnny Bull’s’ careless ease.” And 
at Moscow, amongst the old State carriages, he discovers “a 
kind of ambulating house of gold, velvet, and crystal, which was 
given as a present to Peter the Great by England, and compared 
with the weight of which a 36-pounder is mere child’s-play.” 

We cannot remember when we have got more pleasure and 
instruction out of so small a book, and are proportionately 
grateful to the lady who has edited and translated it for English 
readers. 





‘*MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS.*” 
A MORE venturesome experiment on the patience of novel- 


readers has rarely been made than by Miss Grant in the com- | 


mencement of her new and, let us say at once, clever story. Of 
the two hundred and ninety-three pages that make up the first 
volume, one hundred and two are occupied with the details of the 
journey of the heroine, her father, and their party, by Scotch 
limited mail from Euston to Portalloch. We are not spared a 
detail, the platform and the people on it, the sayings and doings 
of ‘Old George Erskine’s” Highland servant, and Clare's 
French maid—who has the impossible name of “ Fanlie ”—the 
arrangement of the compartments, the luxurious travelling 
apparatus of the party, the contents of the bampers and the 
costume of each individual, all these are mercilessly par- 
ticularised, with digressions into details of the travelling 
appointments of the Prince of Wales, whose train is coming after 
the limited mail,—the whole forming an unrivalled specimen of 
padding. Nor is this the only example of the author's high- 
spirited audacity, and of a disdain of criticism, which we regret 





* My Hear’s in the Highlands. By the Author of * Artiste,” &c. London: 
Richard Bentley and Son. 
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for her own sake, as she is one of those clever writers in whom 
the reviewer, whose dealings are mostly with writers who are 
not clever, takes an interest. She will persist in using forei, 
tongues, and she will not take the trouble to use them correctly 
an obstinate persistence in ill-doing that is all the more vexatious, 
because the phrases she employs are of the very commonest, 
She tells us that Miss Erskine’s gloves were ‘‘ peau de Swéde,” that 
Everett Hardy was charming when he could be had at a « parti 
carré,” that Percy Bligh was ‘ débonnaire,” that Mrs. Raymond Paget 
wore her hair in a becoming style as “‘ Jeanne au Bains,” that a 
certain occasion was ‘ likely to result in a ‘ dénowement,’” and that 
Colonel Erskine, in his zeal to gratify Mrs. Raymond Paget's 
ambition to go out deer-stalking, exclaimed, ‘By Jove! 
uncock my rifle any day, and be your cavalieri serventi myself.” 
These faults are so gross, that one wonders they were not 
corrected in the printing-office. 

The story is a slight one, but it has interest, and Miss Grant 
succeeds in attracting us to her heroine. The men are all of bad 
styles. Even Percy Bligh, who at last wins Clare Erskine (whom 
her witty friends call Zclair) is a thin and theatrical personage ; 
and Verner Carr, the typical male deceiver and fascinating “fast” 
man of the book, is not in the least like reality ; but the women 
are all well drawn, and there is a great charm about the bits of 
Highland scenery and lake-and-heather life. One turns with 
real pleasure from the frothy talk in which the author makes her 
idle, fashionable young men indulge—talk that is happily foreign 
to our experience in any ‘world "—to the eager delight with 
which Clare Erskine revisits her favourite haunts in her beautiful 
Highland home, to passages, for instance, such as the following, 
describing the painter’s ‘‘ mountain studies :’— 

“ An artist’s day, on the pinnacle of a Highland hill, in the month of 
August, is a very celestial and ideal thing. Quiet and solitary, save 
for the wild-birds that swoop round him, and the brown deer which 
may show its nose and antlers over a distant crag, sniff the air, and 
scent a danger, and then bound swiftly away...... Suddenly Clare 
appeared before him, flushed by her hasty scramble up the steep hill- 
side, laughing brightly, pleased at having found him, and at her own 
achievement in breasting so rapidly the rocky path ; with the sunset 
in her eyes, a glow upon her soft cheek, and with the basket of glossy 
cherries in her hand. ‘Ah! here you are! Poor Everett, what a long 
day’s work you bave had.’-—‘ Have I? Has it been long?’ he answered. 
‘It has not seemed so to me.’ —‘I suppose not, absorbed as you always 
are in your entrancing work. And now I am disturbing you, and you 
| are wishing me at the bottom of the hill!’—‘No, not at all. I have 

just finished; the shadows aro too deep in the hollows now. I am de- 
lighted to seo you. I was just putting my things away.’—‘ But stop, 
| do; let me look first. Ob, Everett, how lovely! ...... The far 
| sweep Of the winding glen, the pools and cataracts of the river, appear- 
|ing dark in shadow or bright in sunlight at different points; the 
| towering summits of the distant corries and the soft blue outlines of the 
nearer hills; the patches of corn and the stretches of heather; the 
glades of birch and fern, the tufts of oak, and the deep, clustering 
shades ef the beech woods—all combining and all blending in one 
| harmonious whole—stretched away before them with a grand pano- 
| ramic effect; and all were transferred to Everett’scanvas. Clare’s eyes 
| sparkled as she gazed upon it. ‘Oh, Everett, it is glorious to be a 
| painter.” 
| Clare Erskine is altogether charming, a sweet, bright, credulous 
| girl, who has a wonderful power of resisting evil example, 
considering the associates her father provides for her, himself 
at the head of the list. Colonel Erskine is an essentially 
| worthless person, with a great power of fascination, on which the 
author dwells, but which she fails to convey. The reader hardly 
| Sees enough of the good people of the story, Clare’s uncle the 
| Laird, her cousin Marion, and Lady Arnleigh, but the little one 
does see is enough to convince one that the author is in 
error respecting her own strong and weak points. She writes 
very well, with point and picturesqueness, and she interests us 
in her people and the vicissitudes of their fortunes, while she is 
dealing with good women, romantic, but not silly, and with 
honest gentlemen like the Laird; it is when she writes fashion- 
able jargon and sporting slang, when she is knowing about the 
ways of the young men of the period—against whom surely society 
must have ere this arisen to slay them altogether, if they were 
really the intolerable creatures our lady novelists make them out 
to be—their debts, liaisons, and difficulties with the ‘ ravening 
Israclitish wolves,” as she thinks it mannish to style usurers. She 
is far from singular in mistaking her weakness for her strength, but 
she provokes one more by the mistake than do others who make the 
same, because more than ordinary ability and interest distinguish 
her writings, and she so frequently just misses excellence at cer- 
tain points. In the present instance, Clare Erskine’s credulous 
and impressionable fancy leads her to invest Verner Carr, one of 
the poorest shams we can remember in fiction, with the attributes 
of a hero of romance, and they are engaged; but in a very short 
time Colonel Erskine dies, Clare becomes the lady of the Glen, 
and resolves on selling the property to pay her father’s debts. 
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’ it of this of the story is much beyond that of any 
a nasi nape in which Clare discovers that public 


ortion ; — 
ca eos is busy with her dead father’s name, that he has died in 
debt in all directions, and that it has not occurred to her hero 


and idol that she will think it her duty to redeem her 
father's memory from dishonour, is admirably given. We are 
not certain about the author's law, but we are content to take 
it for granted ; every novelist should be held blameless in the 
matter of Scotch entails. The whole scene is excellent ; the girl's 
indignant sorrow and swift resolution, as a matter of course, that 
the Glen shall be sold, the gradual dawning upon her that Major 
Verner Carr does not see it in quite the same light; and his 
answer, when she inquires whether that is the case :— 


«‘T do not presume to judge for you, Clara,’ he answered. ‘The 
honour of the Moray Erskines, as I said before, is a subject too sacred 
and ethereal for vulgar tongues. But for my own part, I am & poor 
man, sweet one! If you act in a particular way, there is only 
one line of action open to me.’—‘I do not understand, Verner,’ 
she said.....- ‘I am a poor man, Clare,’ he repeated, ‘and 
housekeeping is very costly in these modern times,’ She looked 
curiously at him, scanning his shuffling aspect, his bending face, 
his drooping eyes, and for a moment she failed to enter in the Jeast 
degree into what was passingin his mind. ‘Iam a very poor man,’ he 
went on, disconsolately. ‘I have scarcely enough to keep a couple of 
hunters, or to pay my cigar-bill. And hang it, Clare,’ he spoke out 
suddenly, ‘don’t go and sink the whole ship like this!”—‘ Verner, I 
always know you were a poorman. I never minded that, dear.’—* But 
oh! what can a fellow say? What a hole you have got me into! How 
the deuceam I to make you talk common-sense to me, Clare ?’—* Common- 
sense?’ she repeated, slowly...... *Do say plainly what you want 
me to do." —‘I want you to give up this insane notion of yours. Keep 
your own position, and your own fortune, with which Heaven has 
plessed you in an extraordinary way; keep it to yourself.—‘ No, no! I 
cannot do that.’—‘ Then, for God’s sake, let us end all this ridiculous 
talking! Make ducks and drakes of it all your own way, for me, then, 
but do not expect any fellow in his sound senses to ron after you 
on such a fool’s dance as this. I am too poor a man for such romantic 
amusements, I tell you, at all events.’—‘ I think I understand you now,’ 
Clare said, in a low, wondering tone. ‘Of course, I never thought what 
a curious difference it made in all the future of things. But I see it 
now. Neverfear, Verner!’ She put her hand firmly intohis. ‘There, 
I give you your freedom completely.’—‘I am very sorry, Clare, but 
confound it! what is » man to do ?’—‘ Look out for another heiress, 
surely. That is what I would really advise you todo. Poor fellow, 
don’t distress yourself, it was only my stupidity not to have realised it 
before.’ ” . 

When Verner Carr leaves her, he reflects as follows :— 


‘The girl is mad, moon-struck with romance and Quixotic nonsense, 
and outrageous, sentimental ideas! Confound the whole disgusting 
business! If she sells the Glen, and pays up old George’s long-standing 
score, she will not have three hundred a year left with which to bless 
herself, and a fellow cannot go and throw himself away upon that !” 

Clare and her cousin Marion are very interesting when they are 
living in their quiet home, and the author shows at that point of 
her story what good things she could really do, if she would but 
avoid jargon. She falls into an abyss of common-place at the 
end of the novel, because she cannot rise above the conventional 
reward of virtue in fiction, and so kills Percy Bligh’s “ plucky 
little brother,” Lord Wynton, in a race, in order that Clare may 
be a peeress, and that Percy may buy back the Glen, events which 
take place amid a vast expenditure of slang. It is a pity that 
Miss Grant has only given us glimpses in this clever, but disap- 
pointing book of the very much better things of which she is 
capable. 





THE LIFE OF WILLIAM BROCK, D.D.* 
Reapers who have made acquaintance with the theological 
writings of Evangelical Dissenters, and with the biographies of 
Dissenting ministers, will be aware of certain forms of expression 
and of certain pious methods of dogmatic utterance which are 
the shibboleths of a sect. The writers may mean to say very 
much what a devout Churchman would say, but the form of 
utterance is cast in a peculiar mould. John Foster, the essayist, 
who was himself a member of one of the strictest of the sects, in 
his essay ‘*On the Aversion of Men of ‘Taste to Evangelical 
Beligion,” notes a number of ways in which Christianity is made 
repulsive by the epithets employed to represent it. The terms 
with which he finds fault were familiar enough to the Puritans 
and their successors, but are as unfitted for modern usage as the 
expressions poured forth with such devout unction by David 
Deans and Mause Headrigg. ‘The evil of the matter was that 
these phrases were regarded as indications of spiritual life, and 
even in our time a barbarous jargon—barbarous, we mean, as 
coming from the lips of modern Englishmen—is employed by 
Plymouth Brethren and others as if it were the language of Zion. 
Mr. Miiller, of Bristol, for example—a gentleman of whom no 





* The Life of William Brock, D.D., First Minister of Bloomsbury Chapel, London. 
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one can speak save in terms of sympathy and respect—writes his 
narrative of ‘‘The Lord’s Dealings” in a style which is more 
likely to shock than to edify a sensitive reader. The peculiar 
flavour of the Evangelical Dissent of the last century still exists 
amongst the Scotch Presbyterians, and in a far more offensive 
measure in the narrow communities which call themselves by a 
variety of names, suggestive not, as they think, of peculiar 
sanctity, but of sanctimoniousness and bigotry. How far it is to 
be met with still in the great bodies of the Congregationalists, 
Wesleyan Methodists, and Baptists we are unable to say, but 
the men of most mark among them of late years speak and write 
as Englishmen ought to write or speak when discussing serious 
topics, and the questionable English which once marked a devout 
sectary is now used, though in a widely different form, by the 
Sacramentalist and extreme High Churchman. 

These remarks are suggested by the perusal of the biography 
before us. Dr. Brock was for more than twenty years one of the 
most popular Baptist ministers in London. His deep earnestness, 
his unfeigned sincerity, his warmth of feeling, and his great gifta 
in the pulpit gave him a high position among his brethren. In the 
life of such a man we might therefore expect to find an accurate, 
though in some respects, no doubt, a partial estimate of the body to 
which he belonged, of the views the Baptists hold on the great 
questions of the day, and of the mode in which they are accus- 
tomed to express them. In these respects, however, the bio- 
graphy has disappointed us. It tells us little that will interest 
the curious inquirer into the peculiarities of sects, but it presents 
a fairly-well drawn, though somewhat colourless, portrait of an 
earnest and honest man, who did the work he had to do in the 
world consistently and well. That Dr. Brock’s career claimed a 
biographer may be questioned. His high qualities may be frankly 
acknowledged, but we do not know that they were special 
qualities, and strong as his influence must have been over those 
with whom he came into personal contact, the record of his life 
lacks significance for readers who were not personally acquainted 
with the man. Some features, however, of general interest may 
be noted which will show Dr. Brock’s character in a general light, 
and it may be possible to find a few points in the narrative which 
are worthy of illustration and comment. 

A glance at the table of contents will excite a smile, for 
Mr. Birrell devotes his first chapter to the first four years of his 
hero’s life, the second chapter describes the boy from the age of 
five to eleven, and the third from the age of thirteen to twenty- 
one. He was born at Honiton, in Devonshire, and when still a 
tiny boy was placed at school under the care of a clergyman, who 
seems to have used him brutally :— 

**There was literally no teaching. If I got through a sentence or 
two in translation without any monstrous mistakes, I was not punished ; 
if I did mistake, there was no mercy. Sometimes it was, ‘Strip, sir, 
that you may be birched.’ At other times it was, ‘Go, kneel in the 
middle of the room, and hold this book out at arm's length.’ At other 
times it was a fierce seizure of both my ears, or a savage grip at my 
throat, with as much shaking or dragging up and down the room as the 
prevailing burst of inhumanity inspired.” 

This picture of school-tyranny in the early years of the century 
represents not inaccurately the brutal mode of punishment 
adopted several years later in private grammar-schools, as many 
men who have now reached middle-age can testify. Not all of 
them, however, were so fortunate as to escape from their tor- 
mentors as young Brock did, and to find, although fora brief 
period, how delightful it is to gain knowledge under pleasant con- 
ditions. School-days came to an end early ; at thirteen he was 
apprenticed to a watchmaker for seven years, a profane and 
illiterate man, whose house did not contain a book within its 
walls. ‘*The domestic arrangements were beggarly and bad. 
Neither food nor beverage was tolerable in quality or sufficient in 
amount. I had to sleep on the stair-head for years. Of the 
commonest conveniences there were hardly any, of the ordinary 
comforts there were none at all. The material and the 
moral wretchedness of the place was complete,” and the 
writer at a later period added his. conviction that the 
watchmaker of Sidmouth was as wicked a man as ever 
lived. The young man, however, received no harm from the 
wickedness of the watchmaker and of his apprentices, but 
gave early tokens of piety, and gained at eighteen ‘ most 
genuine delight” from the Evangelical Magazine. After this 
he worked at Hertford, under a better master, for 13 hours a day. 
We read that ‘‘the ministry on which he first waited” there 
was not attractive; but a pious Baptist pedlar, who himself 
preached on Sundays, supplied this lack in large measure, and with 
him Brock was accustomed to discuss theological difficulties. 
Baptism followed, the young theologian, in Dissenting phraseology, 
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‘+ joined the Church,” he began preaching in the villages, and at 
length desired to enter Stepney College, with a view to the 
Ministry. A severe ordeal had to be gone through first. After 
submitting to a vivd voce examination before the Committee of 
the College, relating principally to his conversion, the pro- 
bationer was requested “to preach a short sermon, addressing 
the Committee as though they were the congregation, and 
regarding the committee-room as a place of worship ;” and 
this was the commencement of Mr. Brock’s career as a Baptist 
Minister. 

Like most men who enter the Ministry amongst Dis- 
senters, Brock was not prepared for college life by pre- 
vious scholastic training, and the study of languages had 
to be commenced from the beginning. The course of study, 
however, was by no means restricted, for we read that he 
was introduced at once to Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and in 
later sessions to Chaldee and Syriac. Attention was also given 
to geometry, metaphysics, logic, Church history, pastoral theology, 
and the study of homiletics,—a tolerably wide curriculum ; and 
to all this must be added the exercise of preaching, a habit which 
Mr. Brock considered far from beneficial, for he observes signifi- 
cantly, ‘‘ I was making sermons when I should have been master- 
ing principles,” A short and broken college course was succeeded 
by a pastorate at Norwich, from whence, about fifteen years 
later, Mr. Brock removed to London. His life passed in fruitful 
work as a pastor and teacher, and we accept the assertion of the 
biographer that he was very studious and read largely ; but the 
indications of intellectual activity are not frequent, and Mr. 
Brock was, on the whole, more of a worker than a thinker. 
Neither for science, art, nor literature does he evince much regard, 
and as a politician his main interest lay in the success of the 
Society which endeavours to free religion from State patronage and 
control. It should be added that when in Norwich he made a 
noble stand against the political corruption of the city, and that 
he never flinched from the full expression of his opinions on 
public matters. ‘‘ My religion,” he wrote to his friend Mr. 
Peto, ‘‘ compels me to be the citizen throughout. Of course, I 
endeavour scrupulously to abstain from all political partisanship, 
but from politics, properly understood, I dare not abstain.” In 
other ways, too, he could express himself frankly and earnestly, 
at the risk of offending ‘‘ the old women of both sexes,” of whom 
Robertson complains so strongly. With the utmost indignation 
he alludes to the ‘* monstrous misrepresentation ” of Dr. Arnold’s 
character given in the so-called religious newspapers, and 
especially to a series of articles in the Record, which he read with 
* unutterable disgust ”:— 

“The truth is,” ho writes, “‘Arnold had a strong aversion to the 

* Evangelicals,’ on account of their narrow-mindedness and sancti- 
moniousness, tinctured, as these two horrid things are, with some of 
very worst influences of a thing which his great soul loathed—even 
high-priestism. Of this aversion he made no secret, and hence their 
calumny that he was a man of questionable orthodoxy. They are not 
magnanimous enough to do him justice. I really feel myself waxing 
indignant when the Christianity of such a man is gravely called in 
question. 
That Mr. Brock sympathised in some measure with Broad-Church 
views may be gathered from his high admiration of Arnold, and 
from an expressive entry in his diary, with reference to Mr. 
Maurice’s work on ‘‘Sacrifice,”’—‘‘Sticking to Maurice, and 
Maurice sticking to me.” 

One noticeable feature in this biography is the freedom of 
action accorded to Mr. Brock, both at Norwich and in London, 
and the admirable understanding that existed between him and 
his congregations. Altogether the volume presents to us the 
career of a Dissenting minister in a very favourable aspect. 





ROMAN TOMBS AND SCULPTURE.* 
AmonG the antiquities of a great nation, its tombs always 
hold a foremost place. They are invariably an index to 
its character and its ideas. Hence they are invaluable to 
the historian and archeologist. In the volume before us 
we have a minute and detailed description of some of the 
most striking among the old Roman tombs. Their number, it 
appears, is almost innumerable, and their forms exhibit every con- 
ceivable variety, although certain types seem to have been special 
favourites. A pyramid or a massive tower often covers the remains 
of the illustrious dead. One point is specially to be noted. The 
horrible practice of intramural interment, which modern barbarism 
long and patiently endured, never found favour among the 
Romans. In this respect, as in many others, those especially 
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connected with all matters of religion and religi i 

followed the Etruscan fashion. The Sowaiie: aaa 
their dead outside the trench or foss which formed part of 
the fortifications of their towns. So in Rome no tombs 
have been found within the line of the Servian w 
which for a thousand years, up to the time of the Em. 
peror Aurelian, marked the limits of the city. Many of the 
tombs, in fact, indicate the positions of the old gates. The 
tomb, for instance, of Caius Bibulus, the man who in his edile- 
ship made an effort to check the growing luxury of the first cen. 
tury B.C. by a revival of the sumptuary laws, stood on the outer 
bank of the Capitolian fortress, and was near the north-east gate 
of the second wall. Portions of this gate were excavated in 1872, 
and about the same time was discovered a tomb of very similar 
construction, about which nothing can be ascertained, near the 
Porta Salaria. The famous tomb, too, known as that of the baker 
and his wife, is jast outside the Porta Maggiore, Rome’s principal 
eastern gate. The baker, one Eurysaces by name, appears to 
have been an army contractor for supplying bread to the soldiers 
of Julius Cesar or Augustus, and he designed for himself g 
tomb which should represent the craft in which he had 
been so successful. It is exhibited in plate iii. of  thig 
volume, and it was formed of old stone kneading-troughs, or of 
imitations of such troughs. It was also adorned with a very re- 
spectable piece of sculpture, the figure of the baker himself and of 
his wife, Aristia. This tomb had been buried in one of the round 
gateway towers of the Emperor Honorius from A.D. 403 to 1833, 
when this singular memorial of antiquity was brought to light. A 
very interesting tomb, discovered as recently as 1871, near the 
Porta Salaria, is that of Quintus Sulpicius Maximus, a remarkably 
precocious youth, who died at the age of eleven, after winning a 
prize for Greek verse against fifty-two competitors. It would seem 
that the idea of the Porson prize, to which so much value is 
attached by Cambridge men, was familiar to Roman lads. The 
boy in question must, indeed, have been a prodigy, as he threw off 
his Greek verses extempore ; and they are still preserved, being in- 
scribed, with a Latin translation, beneath his statue. It appears that 
this amazing feat was performed by the lad in A.D. 94, the twelfth 
year of Domitian’s year. That Emperor, it may be remembered, 
liked to encourage scholarship and culture, and in the young 
Sulpicius he certainly got his reward. 

A Roman tomb was often made up of three chambers; and of 
these, the uppermost was used for family and anniversary feasts, 
gatherings much in favour among the Romans, which perhaps 
developed into the Christian Agapai. At any rate, it is not 
always easy to distinguish between paintings representing Christian 
and Pagan meetings. Beneath the upper chamber were the so- 
called columbaria, or pigeon-holes, in which were stowed away 
the cinerary urns of the burnt bodies ; and under this, again, was a 
a chamber for sarcophagi,—for bodies buried, and not burnt. 
Burial was the old Roman practice, as it had been that of 
the Etruscans, and subsequently, and indeed during the 
whole of the first century, bodies were now buried, now burnt. 
This was even the case with some of the early Christians, and 
we may infer that they did not regard cremation as neces- 
sarily repugnant to their ideas, as has been erroneously suggested. 
Burning or burial was really a matter of custom as much as of 
religion, though on the whole, it is probable that Christian senti- 
ment rather favoured the latter. As a fact, many of the tombs 
of the first two centuries have chambers both for urns and for 
sarcophagi. Mr. Parker observes that the Romans liked to make 
a tomb an exact copy of the house in which the deceased had lived, 
so much so, that sometimes the one can hardly be distinguished 
from the other. Occasionally the Etruscans would convert a 
house into a tomb, and in this the early Romans imitated them. 
| The upper chamber was usually adorned with frescoes, as 

would befit a place in which the annual commemorative feasts, 
| Silicernia, as the Romans called them, were held. We are rather 
too apt, Mr. Parker thinks, to surmise a Christian origin where 
| there is really no ground for the supposition. It is usual, for 
| instance, to assume that the cruciform arrangement of some of 
these funeral chambers must have been due to Christian influence, 
| but it appears that this plan is to be traced in Sulla’s mausoleum, 
| and in other tombs anterior to the Christian era. 
The tombs generally spoken of as in Rome were, as we have 
| Seen, properly speaking, at the city gates. Some of the most con- 
spicuous were in the neighbourhood of Rome, and on the famous 
| Appian and Latin roads. One of these is the tomb of the Scipios, 
| which is shown us in plate i., and is a good illustration of early 
| Romanarchitecture, the walls resembling in their construction those 
of the Kings. In Livy’s time there were three statues in front of 
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ibis tomb, those of Publius and Lucius Scipio, and of their 
friend, the poet Ennius. The great family of the Scipios, to which 
Rome owed so much, were old-fashioned in their notions, and 
prided themselves on their Etruscan origin. Their bodies were 
not burnt, but buried in sarcophagi of the rough peperino, 
instead of travertine or marble, which was then becoming fashion- 
able. Even in the inscriptions they liked to keep up an antique 
tone, and that on the sarcophagus of Scipio Barbatus, now in 
the Vatican Museum, is in part Etruscan. One of the most striking 
tombs was found in 1875, near the Porta Maggiore, in the 
Esquilie, where the gardens of Maecenas were situated. It is 
the tomb of Statilius Taurus, who was one of the Generals of 
Augustus, and built the first stone amphitheatre at Rome. Its 
date is 30 B.C. Mr. Parker gives us a full account of it, and 
shows us in plates xix. and xx. the frescoes, which denote 
consummate artistic skill. One of these represents the 
familiar figure of a shepherd, with three sheep, and 
has been pronounced equal to any drawing of Raphael. 
In the other we have the foundation of the city of Lavinium, 
and we see Lavinia, seated on a part of the unfinished wall, 
with a crown and veil on her head. The work is going on 
ander her direction, and the great oblong blocks of tufa are being 
piled up to defend the new capital. It would seem that the paintings 
in this tomb are meant to illustrate Rome’s early history, in con- 
nection with Virgil’s great poem. Of all the tombs, we suppose 
the best known is the circular mausoleum of Cecilia Metella, 
which is, in fact, the chief landmark on the south side of 
Rome. We cannot say why Mr. Parker has not thought 
fit to show it us in one of his plates, unless it is that 
it is too familiar. The wall, which is of concrete and enor- 
mously thick, is faced with travertine, still in good preserva- 
tion. It was a burial-place for the two great families of the 
Crassi and Metelli. Cecilia was the daughter of the Metellus 
who was one of Pompey’s chief opponents, and who was surnamed 
Creticus, from his conquest of Crete, in B.C. 67. But she was 
not, as Mr. Parker says, the wife of the triumvir Crassus who 
fell in battle with the Parthians. She did, it appears, marry a 
Crassus, from the inscription on the tomb, and her husband may 
have been the triumvir’s son, but of this we cannot be certain. 
At any rate, Mr, Parker is wrong. So, too, he is wrong in speak- 
ing of Priscilla, whose tomb Statius describes at length, in the 
fifth book of his Si/vw, as the Emperor Domitian’s wife. The 
lady, as appears from Statius’s poem, was the wife of one Abas- 
cantus, as Mr, Parker himself notes, in the description attached to 
plate vii., in which the tomb is represented. The round tower 
which now stands on its remains is medieval. Another slip 
which Mr. Parker might have avoided is that of making the young 
Marcellus, Augustus’s favourite and his intended successor, the 
son of Germanicus and Agrippina. He was, of course, the 
Emperor’s nephew, and his sister Octavia’s son. 

The essay on Greek and Roman sculpture, by Cavaliere 
Visconti, adds to the value and interest of Mr. Parker’s volume. 
It is intended asa sort of preface to the latter part of the work, 
on funereal sculpture. There is, too, another essay of which 
Mr. Parker has made use, by the Rev. C. W. Jones. This will 
repay reading to those who want to understand the nature and 
meaning of the symbolical representations found on the old tombs 
of Rome. Some of these are at first sight very perplexing. 
Bacchanalian scenes, for instance, strike us as singularly incongruous 
in sepulchral sculptures, except on the principle that they are to 
impress on us the lesson, ‘‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.” Mr. Jones admits that in part they do mean this. But 
there is a more recondite meaning behind. ‘They speak of the 
power of wine, as derived from the earth, and so from an earth- 
god who is the giver of life, and who, it may be hoped, will impart 
a new life even to those who have sunk into the grave. Thus 
these strange representations of the wine-god, with his rollicking 
crew, testify of life and immortality. Hunting scenes, with 
Adonis and his death, and the pursuit of the Calydonian boar, 
figure frequently on tombs, as also do battle-scenes, and the 
contests of Theseus and the Amazons and of the Centaurs and 
Lapithe. For the explanation of this, Mr. Jones thinks the 


The first, of course, suits cases of premature death, though 
originally the myth may have had a much more comprehensive 
meaning, and have mystically represented the seed sown in the 
ground. ‘The latter speaks of suffering and deliverance, and so is 
well suited to a sarcophagus. In some way or other, it would 
seem that all these various symbols implied the hope of a life 
beyond the grave. Some such belief was thoroughly worked into 


the Pagan mind, though it had become very weak and vague in the 
first century B.C. Of these various funereal sculptures Mr. Parker 
has given us several illustrations, some of which are very striking 
and beautiful. One, of the hunting of the Calydonian boar, was 
found on a sarcophagus at Vico-Varo in 1872, on the banks of 
the Anio, and Meleager stands in the centre, in the act of giving 
the boar its death-wound. Another represents the story of 
(Edipus. In those of a rather later period we have vines and 
birds, and the story of Cupid and Psyche, under the influence of 
Neo-Platonic theories of the soul, may be often traced. The 
later sculptures are inferior as works of art, and we may infer 
that art was, on the whole, at its best in the Augustan age, though 
in Hadrian’s age it was able to achieve some signal triumphs. 
We must now take leave of Mr. Parker, with an assurance that 
this is by no means the least interesting of his volumes on the 
archeology of Rome. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Christian Life and Practice in the Early Church. By E. de Pressensé, 
D.D. Translated by Annie Harwood, Holmden. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—Dr. de Pressensé’s work naturally divides itself, though 
it is not formally separated, into two parts,—the internal relations of the 
Christian Church, and its relations to the heathen world. Under the 
first head, the main subject of interest is the growth of that dogmatic 
and ecclesiastical system, of which we find the first beginnings in al- 
most the earliest Christian literature, which received so large a develop- 
ment in the third and fourth centuries, and which, in the course of a 
few more generations, was developed into something not far short of its 
full proportions. This growth our author describes with great fairness 
His sympathies are, of course, widely different, but he is always judi- 
cious and philosophical. We attach great value to this part of 
his work. Many persons have a vague idea that primitive Christ- 
ianity was Protestant, not to say Liberal, in character, and 
when they find out tho truth, when they see how strong was 
the inclination to the full-developed sacerdotalism of the following 
centuries, the reaction is dangerous. In judging between the Christian 
and the heathen world, Dr. de Pressensé always endeavours to be, and 
commonly succeeds in being, exactly fair. Sometimes, we think, he 
scarcely gives full credit to that growth of enlightened opinion on 
social matters which was contemporary with, or even preceded, the 
growth of Christianity. There isa remarkable passage in the “ Annals” 
of Tacitus in which that historian describes the revolt of popular 
fecling against the execution of the horrible law requiring the whole- 
sale execution of the household where the master had been murdered 
by a slave. The aristocracy, terrified at the voleano which was beneath 
them, was pitiless ; but the people, who must have been then unleavened 
by Christianity, protested. We notice that the papyri discovered at 
Herculaneum are wrongly spoken of as having belonged to Pompeii. 
On p. 366, *‘ derided ” is a misprint for “delighted.” We wish that tho 
translator of this admirable book had added to our obligations for her 
excellent version by giving us an index. 


Madge. By Lady Duffus Hardy. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett,)— 
Madge is the daughter of a rich ironmaster, and is placed by her father 
in the charge of a lady of rank, who is willing for a consideration to in- 
troduce her into the best society. Is “the best society” willing to 
accept young ladies who drop down from the clouds in this fashion ? 
Surely the chaperone must have had some rational way of accounting 
for her protégée. In this case, the arrangement succeeds, though ina 
somewhat roundabout way and at a heavycost. The young lady nearly 
gets her heart broken, engages herself to a madman, and is saved from 
being murdered by him by the intervention of an old lover, who 
sacrifices his life for her. But she becomes a Peeress. The three 
volumes are spun, to repeat a complaint made to weariness already, 
out of materials which would fairly suffico for a novelette. It is 








' a painful story, not redeemed by art in the setting. 


one of the curious contrasts of the life of to-day, that with its 
crush and hurry and its fever-heat there are people found 
| daily, to judge from our groaning shelves, who have the leisure 
|to write such books, and more also, we suppose, as demand 
| cannot be wholly dissociated from supply, who have leisure to read 
| them. We can but repeat this remark with more emphasis in 
| noticing As Silver is Tried, by M. E. Kermode. 3 vols. (Sampson 
Low and Co.) Madge is of quite an average length, but As Silver 
| is Tried exceeds it in the proportion of about five to three; and we 





‘solar myth” helpful, though he does not wholly rest on it. have found in it, as far as human endurance permitted us to carry the 


We have, too, the rape of Proserpine and the story of Prometheus. | 


examination, nothing at all. A Beautiful Woman, by Leon Brook 
(Chapman and Hall), does not want for incident, yet after reading it, 
we feel disposed to repent of speaking harshly about monotony and 
want of interest. The heroine is the daughter of a villain. To make 
a great marriage, she deceives two lovers and ruins her own life. It is 
The Red Knights 
of Germany, by the late Peter Boyle, 3 vols. (Charing Cross Pub- 
lishing Company), seems to us an anachronism. It ought to have 
appeared in the age which welcomed “ The Monk.” Mr. Boyle was, we 
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learn, the compiler of ‘* The Court Guide.” Here we have, we may 
conjecture, a reaction against the decorum of his usual literary 
labours. 

A Critical Lexicon and Concordance to the English and Greek Testament. 
By the Rev. Ethelbert W. Bullinger. (Longmans.)—This elaborate 
work, containing more than a thousand pages of the largest octavo 
size, reflects the greatest credit on tho energy and industry of its 
author. Composed as it has been in the midst of parochial labours, it 
shows how much may be done by a determined man, who Las the ability 
and the inclination for work of this kind. It consists of two parts, 
severally described as a ‘* Lexicon ” and an “Index.” Both of them 
are, in fact, ** concordances,” the first being English, the second Greek. 
In the first, each word occurring in the Authorised Version forms a 
separate article. If it has only one equivalent in the Greek, that equi- 
valent is given, with the references. If it has more than one, then all 
appear, with the proper references. The method may be best shown by 
examples which will be conveniently taken in two consecutive words: 
“ FEIGNED, xAaerés.”—Then comes the explanation, in this case particu- 
larly needed,—“ Formed, fashioned (as the clay by the potter, or marble by 
the statuary.” Then comes non occ., indicating that the word does not 
occur elsewhere than in the reference given ( 2 Peter,ii., 3). The next 
word is“ Fstirow. (s.)” We have the oquivalents, dvip, iraipos, uiroxos, 
the significance of each of which is marked; then the references of 
each are assigned to its proper word. Sometimes, as in such a word as 
“Feast,” these references will be very namerous. Here, too, there are 
three equivalents,—ispr%, deirvov, 30x%. Of the thirty-three references 
thirteen belong to the first, three to the second, and two to the third. 
The rest are assigned to some other heading, as “ Feast wita.” The 
Greek index is an assistance towards utilising the information put 
together in this lexicon. We have, for instance, under the head of zpraZw, 
six English equivalents,—“ take by force,” “catch away,” “catch,” 
“ catch up,” “ pluck,” “ pull.” These are arranged in the order of which 
they correctly represent the Greek, and to each is added the number 
which belongs to it in the lexicon. We do not always find ourselves in 
agreement with Mr. Bullinger’s exegesis, but it would be ungracious, 
in the presence of a work of sterling value, the plan and execution of 
which are alike admirable, to criticise details. It is right to add that 
Mr. Bullinger deals, as he could not help doing, with the Textus 
Receptus and the Authorised Version, but is quite alive to the defi- 
ciencies of both. He notes the important variations of more authori- 
tative MSS., and corrections of the translation. Under “ Roppery,” 
for instance, we find the word agrayués explained as * object of rapine, 
something to be eagerly seized upon.” 


Echoes of Spoken Words. By S.A. Tipple. (Sampson Low.)—These 
are, in fact, sermons which Mr. Tipple, it seems, in the first instance, 
preached extempore, and which he was subsequently persuaded by 
some of his admiring friends to publish. They savour somewhat of 
the Theodore Parker school of American theism, and the style and 
language also strike us as rather American. We should suppose that 
the author’s stand-point is that of belief in God’s universal fatherhood, 
as revealed by Christ, whom he speaks of invariably with the utmost 
reverence, and regards, we presume, as in the fullest sense divine. The 
sermon on Christ having “ perfected for ever them that are sancti- 
fied” is a good specimen of his line of thought. Christ, he tells us, 
held up a perfect ideal to humanity, and he implanted in the human 
mind right convictions, which, as God works by evolution, will issue in 
a perfect result. The sermon concludes with a prayer that the “ objec- 
tive may become subjective, and the germinal put forth and fulfil 
itself.” Some years ago, this would have struck us as rather a quaint 
mode of expression, but now-a-days we quite expect these and 
kindred phrases to occur in sermons. We feel disposed to take 
exception to the title of the sermon on Abraham’s temptation to offer 
up Isaac. “ A temptation to murder” hardly seems an appropriate 
way of describing that great crisis in Abraham’s bistory. Indeed, the 
author very properly contrasts the patriarch with certain modern 
fathers, who have been tempted to kill their children becanse it seemed 
that nothing but misery was in store for them. Such men are really 
tempted to murder, though by a motive with which we are almost 
obliged to sympathise. Bunt with Abraham the case was wholly dif- 
ferent, and as is pointed out in the sermon, the root of the temptation 
was his anxiety to maintain his trust in God, and not to allow Isaac in 
any way to take the place of God in his heart. As Mr. Tipple rightly 
says, the thought that stirred his mind was that he ought to trust in 
God even to the extent of being willing to lose his son, and this true 
and divine thought came to be strongly blended with notions suggested 
to his mind by the sight of human sacrifices among the Canaanite:. 
Mr. Tipple’s sermons must, we think, judging from these specimens, 


have been worth hearing, and are worth publishing, though we do not | 


like his style, and the excessive length of some of his periods, 


We have received the second volume of a new and revised edition of 
Beeton’s Dictionary of Universal Information. It contains over 5,000 
new articles more than the previous one, and as far as we have tested 
it, is well up to date. Kelly’s Handbook to the Upper Ten Thousand 
has reached its fourth annual publication, and we are told that the 
proof of every entry in it has been submitted to the person referred 
to, which should ensure its correctness. 
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OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—This elegant and fragrant 
oil is universally held in high repute for its unparalleled success in pro 
moting the growth, restoring and beautifying the human hair. It is a sure remedy 
against baldness, and greatly improves the growth of whiskers and mustachios, 
Being the only genuine Macassar, the public are warne d against articles sid 
the same or similar name. Sold by all chemists and perfamers. Ask for ROW- 
LAND'S MACASSAR OIL, price 3s 6d, 7s, 108 6d, equal to four small, and 21s per 
bottle. ROWLAND'S ODONTO whitens the teeth and prevents decay, 2s 9d per 
box Buy only ROWLAND'S ODONTO. 


RAGG’S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 
is one of the best-known preventatives against all kinds of infectious 
diseases; it absorbs all a in the stomach and bowels, thereby 
imparting a vigorous and healthy tone to the whole system. Sold by 
all Chemists, in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s each.—Sole Manufacturer, J. L. 
BRAGG, 14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


AGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 
ee in Children are speedily eradicated by the use of these 
biscuits.” 








Sold in tins, 1s, 28, 4s, and 8s each. 
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Braces CHARCOAL LOZENGES. 





Sold in 1s Tins. 
These preparations are to be obtained of all Chemists throughout the 


World. 
CauTION.—The above are J. L. B.'s only Charcoal Preparations. 


LACKHEATH PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. — OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—An Election will be held, on 3rd and 4th May, to one 
Senior and one Junior Scholarship, each of the value of £24, tenable for Two and 
Three years respectively. A reduction of £20 per annum in the Boarding Fees 
will be made to a Boy gaining the Scholarship, if not already in the School. Full 
particulars may be obtained of the Secretary. 
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yy ITY FAIR, No. 490, for Saturday, March 23rd, contains 
the following:— 
PORTRAIT—GENERAL SIR CHARLES HASTINGS DOYLE, K.C.M.G. 
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General Sir Charles Hastings Doyle, 
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The Mystification about G:eece. 
Are We to Have a Revolution? 
The Heart of Old England is True! 
A Rare Slip—a Fragment. 
Other People’s Money —New Companies 
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Kelverdale—Chapter XXXVI. 
The VANITY FAIR CALENDAR of Fashionable Arrangements. 


To be had from all Booksellers and Newsagents apd at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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London: “ VANITY FAIR” OFFICE, 12 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 
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—Letter I1.—The Cabinet. 
Army Organisation. 
The Catechism of the Situation. 
Hard Cases. 
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apply to A. B. ABBOTT, Head Master. 











LENHEIM HOUSE SCHOOL, 
ee SUCKLAND. For pro- 
Be the Principals. 


UGBY SUBORDINATE SCHOOL. 

—HEAD pg the my ay bd bogie 
aeues of toe ene oto the Rev TW. JEX BLAKE, 
D.D., Rugby. 
Cee Bipot. COLLEGE— 





TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. Eight, £40: 
£20. ELECTION third TUESDAY in MAY. 
to the SECRETARY. The College, Cheltenham. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 


The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, 
MAY Ore. _______ 

OUR PRIVATE PUPILS, willing to 

work, received by an OXFORD GRADUATE, 


r, 
Apply 











So a ee ae nea Won 
Malvern. 
OURNEMOUTH HIGH - CLASS 


SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES.—Sound and 
liberal education, combined with careful training and 
comfortable home. Reference —— to Ladies of 
rank and Clergymen, parents of former pupils. For 

rospectus, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, S8t. 
ulian’s, Knyverton Road, East Cliff, Bournemouth. 


IGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
CLIFTON, near BRISTOL.—President: The 
Dean of BRISTOL. Chairman of Council : The Rev. 
Dr. PERCIVAL, Head Master of Clifton College. 
Head Mistress: Miss WOODS. For Terms of Board 
and other particulars, apply to Mrs. HAIGH, 77 


Pembroke Road, C!ifton. 

DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for 

GIRLS, Limited —An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS 
will be REQUIRED for this School at Easter. Good 
French and Latin desirable. Salary £100.—Applica- 
tions, with full ema | of age, experience, certifi- 
cates, &c., must be sent to the Secretary, Mr. HOWARD 
8. SMITH, 37 Bennett's Hill, Birmingham, on or 
before March 28, 1878. 


| wg $3 TUITION.—The Rev. 








CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A., Camb. Math. 

and the Le Bas University Prizeman, 1868, 
fom onl by T. FORSTER ROLFE, Bag. All Souls’, 
Oxford, prepares FOUR PUPILS for University and 
Arm E inatt, 4 Raf, 


y Two Vi 
Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir 
Harry Verney, General Strachey, F. Calvert, Esq., 
Q.C., Revs. W. Rogers, Brooke, Lambert, and others. 
—Address, Granborough Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 








ROFESSOR BREWER, of King’s 
College, London.—TESTIMONIAL on his 
RESIGNATION. At ® Meeting held in King's Col- 
lege on the 8th of November, 1877, it was resolved 
apanimously :— 
“ That a testimonial be raised to Professor Brewer, 
in recognition of his long and eminent services to the 


lege. 

“That the Testimonial shall consist (1) of some 
offering to Professor Brewer, and (2) of some memo- 
rial which shall permanently connect his name with 
the College.” 

Subscriptions may be paid either to the account of 
the Brewer Testimonial Fund at Messrs. Coutts’, or to 
J. W. Cunningham, Esq., Secretary of King’s College, 
Treasurer. 

Rey. Prof. HENRY WAOE, King's 
College, Lordon. Secretaries 
Prof. HENRY MORLEY, Univer-( to the Fund. 
sity College, London. 





UEEN ANNE'S MANSIONS.— 

This well-known estate, overlooking St. James's 

Park, and upwards of two acres in extent, is being 

made over by Mr. Hankey to a Limited Company, a 

eonsiderable portion of the capital of which has been 

already arranged, and the balance will remain open 
for subscription till the 28th inst. only. 

It offers exceptional advan to investors, both 
as toreturn on the capital and as regards security, 
from being entirely freehold and in a most improving 
quarter of London. 

Prospectus, with plan and forms of application, can 
be had at the Bankers, Messrs. Barnett, Hoare, and 
Co.,and Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co. ; at the 
Solicitors, Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, and Co., and 
Messrs, Burchell; or of the Secretary or Manager, 
&t the Queen Anne’s Mansions, London, 8S.W. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
BUNYAN’'S  PILGRIM'S : 
adapted by Mr. W. G. WILLS, and Illustrated by 
Dissolving Views and Scenic Tableaux, given daily at 
4and 9, by Mr. H. Proctor. —CLEOPATRA'S NEEDLE, 
by Mr. W. R. May.—POTTERY, its Art and History, 
by Professor Gardner, assisted by a Practical Illus- 
trator—The TELEPHONE, and TORPEDO WABR- 
FARE, by Mr. King. Admission to the whole, 1s; 
Schools and Children under 10, 6d; Reserved Stalls, 
jatinding admission, 2s 6d. Open from 12 till 5, and 
rom 7 till 10. 


ARIS EXHIBITION, 1878.—The Fine 

Arts Galleries of thre British Section are to be 
covered with Cocoa-Nut Fibre Matting of a novel de- 
sign specially manufactured by TRELOAR and SONS, 
69 Ludgate Hill. A Catalogue of all the Best Floor 
Coverings, forwarded post free, upon application at 69 
Ludgate Hill. 
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HINA FAMINE RELIEF FUND 
COMMITTEE. 


35 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 
Sir RUTHERFORD ALOOCK, K.O.B., Chairman. 
Throughout four provinces in the North of China, a 
region more than twice the size of Great Britain and 
Ireland, with a population numbering from 70 to 80 
millions, a Famine prevails so fearful in character 
that the people are in many places reduced to the con- 
—as of the bark of trees, of grass, of certain 
kinds of earth, and even of certain kinds of stone. 
Husbands are selling their wives into slavery, and 
nts their children. EVERY GUINEA CONTRI- 
UTED MAY SAVE A LIFE. 
Contributions will be received at— 
Mesers. Coutts and Co.'s, 59 Strand. 
Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, & Co.'s, 1 Pall Mall East. 
— . Fuller, Banbury, and Co.'s, 77 Lombard 
The Agra Bank, 35 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street. 
The Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, 31 Lombard 
treet. 
The Chartered Mercantile Bank, Old Broad Street. 
The Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China, 
Hatton Court, Threadneedle Street. 
aunt Oriental Bank Corporation, 40 Threadneedle 
rect. 
The National Provincial Bank of England, at any of 
its Branches. 
Messrs. Mortlock and Co.'s, Cambridge; and 
The Old Bank, Oxford. 
Amount already remitted to China, £4,837 10s. 
A Subscription List will be published every Saturday 
in the Times. 


AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURAN 
dkaoe nance, farm Sw Bate Gow 
OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 


the Policy-holders. 
] ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
mem cs GEORGE: WILLIAM LOVELL, 

Secretaries { joN J. BROOMFIELD. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. For Lives OnLy. EsTaB- 
LISHED 1807. 

Net Premiums and Interest ........,.....0+. £396,818 
Accumulated Funds ...........000.eeceeseeeee £3,107 054 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 

Reports, Prospectuses,and Forms, may be had the 

Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


REDUCED RATES oo, NON-PARTICIPATING 
UNIVERSITY. LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


25 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
Total Funds Invested ........ eveeeee £1,000,000 
Policies in Force, with Additions £2,200,000, 
Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for 
the last Fifty years been at the average rate of £2 per 
annum. 
For Forms of Proposal and Information, apply to 
the SECRETARY. 


ROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS, 
By taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCECOMPANY. 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £210,000. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY! 
£1,230,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Loca) 


gent, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 




















HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 





1 Dale Liverpool ; Cornhill, London. 
Annual! I @, 1877 £1,537,711 
Fire REBerve .....0ccccecseeseceeeeereeree 1,150,000 
Life and Annuity Reserve 2.825.966 





Total Invested Funds ...........0s00. 5, 

Under the New Series of Life Policies the Assured 
are entitled to Four-fifths of the Profits of the Parti- 
cipating Class. 

Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. 

Fire Insurances upon equitable terms. 

For the Prospectus and last Report of the Directors, 
apply as above, or to any of the Agents of the Vom- 


pany. 
*,* Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Lady 
Day should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 


Inco ted by Royal Charter, A it 30, 1851. 
Paid-u; capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 
The Corporation t drafts and n te or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, Colombo, 
Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, 
Mauritius, Melbourne. Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office, 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 


the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purch and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Oftice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1878. 

LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St. James's Square, London, 8.W. 
City Branch: Mansion-House Buildings, E.C. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS 


























The Annual Income exceeds ........ . £279,000 
The Assurance Fund is Over .........000-se-ee0e2 2,107,000 
The New Policies in the last year were 544, 

assuring 303,115 
The New Annual Premiums were.......-+..0++ 9,692 
The Total Claims by Death paid amount to 3,736,794 





The Subsisting Assurances aud Bonuses 
t to 


6,356,262 

DISTINOTIVE FEATURES. 
Credit of half the first five Annual Premiums allowed 
on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not over 60 


years of age. 
Endowment Assurances granted, without Profits, 
— at death, or on attaining a specified age. 
valid Lives assured at rates proportioned to the 
risk 


Claims paid thirty days after proof of death. 


BONUS. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial 
Division in January, 1877 (amounting to £357,014), 
ave! 50 per cent.,and the Cash Bonus 30 per 
cent., on the Premiums paid in the 5 years. 

The Next Division of Profits will take place in 
January, 1882, and Persons who effect New Policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
Division to one year's additional share of Profits over 


later Entrants. 
REPORT, 1877. 


The Fifty-third Annual Report just issued, and the 
Balance-Sheets for the year ending June 30, 1877, as 
rendered to the Board of Trade, can be obtained at 
either of the Society's Offices, or of any of its Agents. 


GEORGE OUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 


HE AMERICAN WALTHAM 

WATCH COMPANY guarantee every Watch 
sent out from their Factory, and HENRY W. BED- 
FORD furnishes this guarantee to every purchaser. 
Therefore the public can rely = securing an accu- 
rate and perfect timekeeper.—67 Regent Street. 


MEKICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 

—HENRY W. BEDFORD has a large Stock of 

these celebrated Watches, in every variety of Silver 

or Gold, Open Face or Hunting Cases, at prices from 
£3 3a to £30.—67 Regent Street. Price Lists free. 


MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 

A. —Full Plate, Lever movement, Jewelled, — 

and serviceable, in Sterling Silver, Open Face, Crysta 

Case, £3 3s.—Sent post free, with guarantee, by 
HENRY W. BEDFORD, 67 Regent Street. 














LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, C.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, -» Q.C., D.C.L. 


ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, 


® late Taxing Master in Chancery. 























GEORGE BURROW GREGORY, Esq., M.P 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 
FINANCIAL POSITION on Ist January, 1878:— 
Existing Assur £4,821,000 | Annual Revenue. £220,000 
Reversionary Bonus thereon .,......0....++-0.+. 655,000 | Assurance Fund 1,682,695 
Assurance Claims and Bonus Paid ............ 3,008,000 | Share Capital, fully subscribed...........+....« . 1,000,000 
(Paid-up. £160,000.) 


SECURITY.—Higher reserves against policy liabilities are maintained by the Institute of Actuaries’ 
Tables of Mortality, which are employed by this Society, than by any other in recoguised use. (See Government 


Schedules.) 


BONUS.—Nine-tenths of the total Profits divisible every five years amongst the Assured. The recent 


division averaged £84 per £1,000 policy. 


Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


application to 


E. 


A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 



































Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 

57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 

Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 

PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


[TESTIMONIAL.] 
My Dgar Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my tication and articulation lient. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HUTCHINS, 
To G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


EXPIRATION OF LEASE, REMOVAL TO OTHER PREMISES. 


FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON 


Beg to announce that in consequence of the approaching Expiration of the Lease of their Premises in Great 
Marlborough Street and of their intending Removal to other premises, their well selected Stock of WOOD 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, GRATES, STOVES, FENDERS, TILE SLABS, STAND- 
ARDS, and FIRE-IRONS is now offered for sale, subject to a liberal discount from the regular 
cash prices. 

They beg to add that the terms offered have no application whatever to their regular Manufactures, the 
Prices of which are given in their printed Lists. These will continue to be manufactured and supplied at 


Cash Prices as heretofore. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


"SANIT A SP 


This incomparable colourless Fluid is the most powerful, cleanly, and agreeable Disinfectant and 
Antiseptic known. 
“A REALLY MARVELLOUS DISCOVERY.”’ 

HE Times of December 6th, 1877, says :—“ In short, | “ GQ ANITAS” should be used in every Laundry, to 
a very brief experience appears to have been bleach the clothes and prevent the spread of 
sufficient to prove the value of ‘SANITAS,’ which infection. A quart should be added to every 20 

= — take its place as & valuable antiseptic and gallons of water used in rinsing the clothes. 

isinfectant.” - 




















“ QANITAS " Prices.—Bottles, 1st Quality only, 1s, 
1s 6d, 2s 6d. Or in bulk, Ist Quality, 20s per 
gallon; 2nd Quality, 5s. 

TOILET “SANITAS.” 
This preparation is the most luxurious of its kind. 





“ ( ANITAS "is the best preventive against the spread 
of Small-pox, Typhus Fever, Scarlet Fever, Hay 
Fever, Foot-and-Mouth, Cattle, and all Infectious 


MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE’S PATENT 
BOXES AND CABINETS, 
“ Exceedingly useful." —Standard. 


Sold by Stationers everywhere. , Tated Catalogues 

post free from a 

HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and P bury 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Onsen Street, 

Leicester Square, London. 


Ss 


EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


FOR BLANOMANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
OHILDREN’S AND INVALIDS' Dret, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’s 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY, 


JOHN GOSNELL & COS 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” is greatly superior te 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the Texra a Pgagt 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the Breatg. 
Price 1s 6d per pot. ‘ 

JOHN GOSNELL and ©O.’s Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA " restores the Human Hairto 
its prietine hue, no matter at what age. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and O0.'s, and see 
i pre ame —_ = their genuine Articles. 

olesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London. ™ 


KK anans LL - WHISKY. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 























Pure mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medica) 
Professi Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The 


































Diseases. IT IS NON-POISONOUS, and has no in- 
jurious action on the finest clothing, furniture, 
carpeting, &c. It is strongly recommended by 
the highest medical authorities. 


Used as a Mouth Wash, it removes the odour of toba 
and sweetens the breath. It serves all the purposes 
of Toilet Vinegars. In elegant bottles, at 2s 6d. 


“ CY ANITAS.”—Wherever a Disinf: or Antisep 
can be employed with useful results, nothing is 
so effectual as “Sanitas.” Pamphlet, Testi- 
monials, and all particulars free, on application 
to the SAniTAS COMPANY, 57 Moorgate Street, 
London, E.O. 

“ SANITAS” may be had of Chemists and Wholesale 

Druggists, or direct from the Company. 














* ( ANITAS” is the only preservative of BRER kept 
in the house ; two fluid ozs., costing a few pence, 
should be added to the 9-gallon cask. Milk, 
Meats, Fish, and other articles of Food may be 
kept sweet and fresh by the use of 
“SANITAS.,” 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 











FINEST 
MBAT-FLAVOUBING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig'’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
The Public are CAUTIONED against the unfounded statements frequently made, “that the composition 








is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. arethe 
largest holders of Whisky in the World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKEY is recommended by the medica} 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It ie 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and — may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 

ings, Strand, W.O. 

AMERICAN OENTENNIAL 
PRIZE MEDAL. 

RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article,” 











Standard. 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”"—fved, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 


articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 


the superfiuous oil."—Foed, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 





TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 

and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 


CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 








of CHLORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medical Profession.” The fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
Discovered and Inyented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Staff), and so named by him, and it 
has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day. The method and secret of the preparation 
have never been published. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under the name, save Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, is a spurious imitation. 
CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE. 
CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Brvnchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Croap,Fever,Ague | 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &. 
J. C. BAKER, Esq., M.D., Bideford.—* It is without | direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 
doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyne we haye.” | pain and irritation in whateverorgan, and from what- | 
Dr. M‘MiILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland.—“I|ever cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and | 
? consider it the most valuable medicine known.” quietude not obtainable by any other remedy, and it 
"| From Dr. B. J. BovLToN and Co., Horncastle.— | seems to possess this great advantage over all other | 
] “We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne | Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant si 
| 





























; in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent | effects.” 
Sold in bottles at 1s 13d, 2s 94, and 48 6deach. None is genuine without the words “Dr, J. COLLIS 
WNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies | 


{'t h b . 
iad SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street,Bloomsbury, London. 






by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as 
Unadulterated. — 92 Wigmore Street, Ca 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, * Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 





In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; On0ssB 
and BLACKWELL, London; aud Export Oilmen gener- 
ally. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 
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RAND & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 


Sia 
OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
an 





ORK and GAME PIES; also, 





| bn of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





URTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





INVALIDS. 





G)PECIALTIES for 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
QORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited). 


DELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
— 1876. JURORS' AWARD:— 


«VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOUR, AND 
GOOD SPIRIT.” 


This fne OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


OORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 
MORRISON'S ISLAND, CORK. 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED 


IRON. 
“FER BRAVAIS.” 
THE SIMPLEST AND BEST TONIC. 
Pure Iron and Oxygen combined, without Acid. 
Lascet, June 9, 1877.—‘Neutral, tasteless. 
beautiful and interesting preparation.” 


British MEDICAL JOURWAL, March 3, 1877—*“ Has 

all the good effects of Iron, without producing consti- 

tion or disturbing the digestion, and it does not 
ken the teeth.” 


Prepared solely by RAOUL BRAVAIS and CO., 
13 Rue Lafayette, Paris. 


To be had of all Chemists. Pamphlet sent post 
free on application to 


RAOUL BRAVAIS and CO., 8 Idol Lane, London, E.O. 


- MORSON & SON’S 


PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE FOR 
INDIGESTION. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 

















PEPSINE POWDER, in 1 oz. bottles, 4s per oz. 

PEPSINE WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s per Bottle. 

a LOZENGES, at 2s 6d and 4s 6d per 
ttle. 

— GLOBULES, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d per 
ttle. 


Sold by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORT! 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET mates Sx TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLin, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


UDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the i diat jon of mourning 
orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at ls per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or smal! families, 
JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Regent Street, W. 











“ There's no sweeter Tobacco comes 
from Virginia, and no better brand 
than the ‘ THREE CASTLES.’"—Vide 





wie 


‘“ THREE “The Virginians.” 
Sol ly in Pac d 
Oeerets, momaed by te CASTLES.” 


Name and Trade Mark of 
W. D. aud H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


(ee desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 

‘*GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

\ HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS COMPANY (Limited).—WHITE'S 
MOOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA, The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtfal in its effects, 
is here avoided, soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Trass (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 
Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable toJoha White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s,and 16s each ; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE,  - — 228 Piccadilly, 

don. 


' OLLOWAY’S PILLS—Any 

dyspeptic sufferer aware of the purifying, regu- 
lating, and gentle aperient powers of these Pills, 
shouid permit no one to cloud his judgment or to 
warp his course. With a box of Holloway's Pills, 
and attention to its accompanying directions, he may 
feel thoroughly satisfied that he can safely and 
effectually release himself from his miseries without 
impairing his appetite or distressing his > 
By siding natural nutrition, this excellent medicine 
raises the bodily streagth to its extreme limits, and 
banishes a thousand annoying forms of nervous com- 
plaints. An occasionai resort to Holloway's remedy 
will prove highly salutary to all persons, whether weil 











or ill, whose digestion is slow or imperfect, usually 
evidenced by weariness, listiessness, and di cy. 





THE 


“The highest 
tnination.”— 


ssible degree of Illu- 
orning Post, 
13th July, 1874. 


SIL 


“A nearer approach to sun-light than has ever before 


been obtained.”—7Zimes, 14th July, 1874. 


“Gives a perfectly clear, smokeless, and odourless flame.”— 


Times, 16th December, 1872. 
B E R “ The Silber Lamps give off nothing 


that can be in the smallest degree 
injurious.”—Lancet, 11th Jan., 1878. 


LIGHT. 


PRODUCES PERFECT COMBUSTION FROM COLZA OR RAPE OIL, PETROLEUM, PARAFFIN OR 
KEROSENE, COAL OR AIB GAS. 


7ith the improved Burners to fit all Lamps and Gas-fittings. 
THE SILBER LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED, Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
49 Whitecross Street, London, E.O. 
*,* LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS ON APPLICATION. 





HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 


IS THE BEST FOR THE 


TOILET, 


NURSERY, 


AND SHAVING. 


Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited by 


MR. ERASMUS 


WILSON, FBS. 


USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


And Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 








CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


On the 29th inst. will be ready, price 1s, Illustrated. 


BELGRAVIA, 
No. 138, for APRIL, 1878. 
CONTENTS. 

By Proxy. By James Payn. 
In AvriL. By Mortimer Collins. 
AN EPICURBAN Tour. 
Tue GAME OF THE CELTS. By BR. R. Macgregor. 

THe MARINE BINOCULAR. By Richard Dowling. 
LapDY FANSHAWE. By James Hutton. 

My Fovur-Froorep Frrenps. By Rev. M. G. Watkins, 
Tae Rerorn OF THE Native. By Thomas Hardy, 

Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 
Ir SHE WERE Here! 


Illus. by A. Hopkins, 





On the 29th inst. will be ready, price 1s, Illustrated. 
THE 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 1,768, for APRIL, 1878. 
CONTENTS. 
Roy's Wire. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. Illustrated 
by A. Hopkins. 
THE ‘OHARTER OF OUR POLICY’ AND THe TERMS OF 
PEACE. By Malcolm MacColl. 
JosePa SURFACE. By Dutton Cook. 
SavaGe Pena Laws. By J. A. Farrer. 
ha Harvey. By Benjamin W. Richardson, 


Tug EARLY ITALIAN DRAMA. By George Eric Mackay. 
THE ORIGIN OF Nerves. By Andrew Wilson, Ph.D. 
TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, tleman. 





Mr. PROCTOR'S NEW VOLUME of ESSAYS. 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 


MYTHS and MARVELS of ASTRO. 
NOMY. By Ricwarp A. Proctor. 

“Mr. Proctor, who is well and widely known for 
his faculty of popularising the latest results of the 
science of which he is a master, has brought together 
in these fascinating chapters a curious collection of 
2 nee beliefs concerning divination by the stars, the 

nfluences of the moon, the destination of the comets, 
the constellation figures, and the habitation of other 
worlds than ours.”—Dai/y News. 

‘*The reader who begins this charming volame— 
adozen chapters to as many inst of er 
observation or superstitious credulity—will hardly fail 
to peruse it to the end." —@raphic. 

“Mr. Proctor, who has already done so much to 

pularise the study of the science of astronomy, 

ringing the subject before us in a form comprehen- 
sible even to the unlearned reader, and teaching us in 
a pleasant way so much about the hidden glories of 
the heavens, in his present volume touches more par- 
ticularly upon the extraordinary myths which have 
from time to time been brought forward in connec- 
tion with planetary science, adding also an account of 
one or two of the latest-discovered marvels which 
astronomers have made known to us......The whole 
book is one which cannot fail to be read with vivid 
interest."—Morning Post. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


PROSE and VERSE, HUMOROUS, 
SATIRICAL, and SENTIMENTAL. By THomas 
Moore. With Suppres from the 
Memoirs of Lord Byron. Chiefly from the Author's 
Manuscript, and all hitherto Inedited and Uncol- 
lected. ited, with Notes, by Richard Herne 
Shepherd. 

“ Hitherto Thomas Moore has been mostly regarded 
as one of the lighter writers merely—a sentimental 
poet par excellence, in whom the ‘rapture of love and 
of wine” determined him strictly to certain modes of 
sympathy and of utterance, and these to a large ex- 
tent of a slightly artificial character. This volume 
will serve to show him in other, and certainly as at- 
tractive, aspects, while, at the same time, ling us 
to a considerable extent to see how faithfully he de- 
veloped himself on the poetical or fanciful side...... 
This is a book which claims, as it ought to obtain, 
various classes of readers, and we trust that the — 
mixed elements of interest in it may not conflict wi 
its obtaining them. For the lightest reader there is 
much to enjoy, for the most thoughtful something to 
ponder over, and the thanks of both are due to editor 
and publisher alike."—Nonconformist. 





Square 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, with Coloured Frontis- 
piece and numerous I!lustrations, 108 6d. 


The ART of BEAUTY. By Mrs. H. 
R. Haweis. With nearly One Hundred Lilustra- 
tions by the Author. 

“ Those ladies who will master the esthetic prin- 
ciples, and cendescend to act = them, which are 
pleasantly and intelligibly laid down in this volume, 
will not fail to increase the attractiveness of their 
toilets and their persons."— World. 

“Our writer and instructress in the art of being as 
beautiful as possible is not severe in her restrictions, 
But what she would allow may be learned from her 
own pages, for the filling and enlivenment whereof 
she must have been at great pains, especially in the 
matter of the pictorial illustrations.” — Ji/ustrated 
London News. 

‘Mrs. Haweis has good, wholesome notions about 
the true and the beautiful, and she sets them forth 
with refreshing frankness."—Pall Mali Gazette. 

“ Those who do not know what a Terebelia is, and 
those who do, should read this most suggestive and 
entertaining volume, which is so valuable asa book of 
reference that, short as it is, it ought to have an index." 
—Daily News. 

“Mrs. Haweis has rendered her countrywomen & 
service by reprinting her essays,in which she in- 
trepidly and wittily exposes the prevalent errors, and 
expounds the a of good and pure 
taste in the selection weapons from the feminine 
armoury for the subjugation of man.’ —Daily News, 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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: WEEK: A SATURDAY NEWSPAPER. 





_ WEEK, No. 12, of this day, Saturday, March 23, 


contains the following :— 


NOTES OF THE WEEK: —Original 7B pens IN THE IRON TRADE. 
ents on all Important Events | P § 
pry * FINANCE—ENGLISH RAILROADS. 
GREEK AND EGYPTIAN BONDS. 
AMERICAN SECURITIES. 
THE FIGHT FOR HONESTY IN| LITERATORE:—The Moor and the 
A. Loch, Physiography, Honour's Worth. 
MODERN STATESMEN.—IV. LORD | CONCERTS AND THEATRES. 
EVENTS OF THE WEEK :—A Hirtory 
of all the Chief Events of the Week, 
prepared specially for this Journal, 
and including Foreign, Domestic, and 
American News. 


of the Day. 
ENGLAND'S NATURAL ALLY. 
OUR APPROVED GOOD MASTERS. 


AMERIO 


GRANVILLE. 
SOCIETY'S NEWSPAPERS. 
A RELIC OF THE PAST. 
THE RETURN OF SPRING. 
THE BIBLE IN CHURCH. 





“The old order ch 


th *_ 9 
4 —_ 


LT 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price 3s 64. 


HE DECAY of CHURCHES, a SPIRITUAL OUTLOOK, 





Z 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





ER: Dumas’ New Play. 


READING-CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent 
1 Wellington Street, Strand re 








T HE WEEK.—EVERY SATURDAY, Price 6d. 


832 STRAND, LONDON. 


Carriage paid 





_ LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 


Founded 1841. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


various Languages. 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to countryand ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








PAPER AND ENVELOPES, 


to the Country on all Orders over 20s, 


The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, 


THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the Trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free, 
An ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free, 
192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, EO, 











The AUTHOR of JOHN HALIFAX. 
Just ready, in 2 vols, with Porfrait, 21s. 
A LEGACY: Being the Life and 
Remains of Jobn Martin, Schoolmaster and Poet. 


Written and Edited by the Author of “ John 
Halifax.” 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
Hathercourt Rectory. By Mrs. 


MOLESWORTH (ENNIS GRAHAM), Author of ‘‘The 
Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 3 vols. 


Third Edition of Ruby Grey. 


By W. Hepworta Dixon. 3 vols. 


A Maddening Blow. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER. 3 vols. 
“A decidedly remarkable novel, full of fresh and 
varied interest.”— Post, 


Madge. By Lady Duffus-Hardy. 
“A charming and powerful story."—Post. 
Viva. By Mrs. Forrester, 
Author of “ Mignon,” &c. 3 vols. [March 27. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 








Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
H EMANS (C. 1.), HISTORIC and 
MONUMENTAL ROME. A Handbook for 

the Students of Classical and Christian Antiquity in 
the Italian Capital. By Cas. IsIpoORE HEMANS. 

Also, by the same Author, 2 vole. 8vo, cloth, 18s. 

A HISTORY of MEDIAZVAL CHRIST- 
IANITY and SACRED ART In ITALY. 

WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrictta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
Student's “‘ ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
Charles Lyell, price 9s, he says :—** As it is impossible 
to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he 
will do well to obtain a well-arranged Collection of 
oeetnene such as may be procured from Mr. 
TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at 
King’s College, London.” These Collections are sup- 
plied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 

Cabinets :— 
£ sa. d. 


100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays 2 2 0 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 
OIOED  serecrcescccrssovesivsnese cocscsepecseccocsccess 10 10 0 
400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 








DIBWORD cccccceccascovsccccceseseoore erercccccsccoececes 0 
More extensive Collections at 50 to 5.000 guineas each. 
ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 


The PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, and 
CONSUMPTION are immediately RELIEVED and 
RAPIDLY CURED by 

R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 

WAFERS.—From Mr. Cooper, Surgeon, 22 

Slaney Street, Euniscorthy:—I have used them my- 

self, and ordered them with marked benefit.” To 

singers and public speakers they are invaluable for 

clearing and strengthening the voice. ‘They taste 
pleasantly. Sold at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 











O* SHILLING HAND-BOOKS on 
the FINE ARTS. 

HALF-HOUR LECTURES on DRAWING and 
PAINTING. 

The ART of SKETCHING from NATURE. 

HINTS for SKETCHING in WATER-COLOURS 
from NATURE. 

The ART of LANDSCAPE PAINTING in WATER- 
COLOURS. 


A SYSTEM of WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 

The ART of MARINE PAINTING IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 

The ART of PORTRAIT PAINTING in WATER- 
COLOURS. 


The ART of MINIATURE PAINTING. 

The ART of FLOWER PAINTING. 

The ART of LANDSCAPE PAINTING in OIL- 
COLOURS. 


The ART of PORTRAIT PAINTING in OIL- 
COLOURS. 


The ART of MARINE PAINTING in OIL-COLOURS 
The ELEMENTS of PERSPECTIVE. 
The ART of FIGURE DRAWING. 


An ARTISTIC TREATISE on the HUMAN 
FIGURE. 


ARTISTIC ANATOMY of the HUMAN FIGURE. 

The ARTISTIC ANATOMY of the HORSE. 

The ARTISTIC ANATOMY of CATTLE and 
SHEEP. 


The ARTISTIC ANATOMY of the DOG and DEER. 
The ART of MURAL DECORATION. 


The ART of PAINTING and DRAWING in 
COLOURED CRAYONS. 


A MANDAL of ILLUMINATION. 

COMPANION to the ABOVE. 

TRANSPARENCY PAINTING on LINEN. 

The ART of TRANSPARENT PAINTING on GLASS. 
The PRINCIPLES of COLOURING in PAINTING. 
The PRINCIPLES of FORM in ORNAMENTAL ART. 
The ART of WOOD ENGRAVING. 


INSTRUCTIONS for CLEANING, REPAIRING, 
LINING, and RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS. 


DRAWING MODELS and their USES. 
The ART of BOTANICAL DRAWING. 


London: WINSOR and NEWTON, 38 Rathbone 
Place ; and all Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 


“ Y FIRST EDITOR, an Auto. 
biographical Reminiscence,” by Professor 

RUSKIN, will appearin the UNIVEKSITY MAGAZINE 

for APRIL; also, “Spirit of the Universities,” and gq 

Portrait and Sketch of the Earl of ROSEBERY; with 

Contributions by Alsager Hill, F. R. Conder, Mabe} 

Collins, Karl Blind, Keningale Cock, &c. 2s 6d. 
London: Hurst and Buackerr. 


“ T= EXPOSITOR is a publication of 
sterling value."—Spectator. ‘Good and sug- 
gestive in a very high degree."—Literary Churchman. 
‘Continues its very useful function of presenting 
papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diff- 
culty, complexity, or special interest.”—G@uardian, 
Monthly, 18, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
rice 78 6d each. These volumes constitute ¢ 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 





Row. 
, STATIST of March 23rd (No. 4) 
contains the following Articles :— 

SHOULD PrRivATé BANKS PUBLISH THEIR ACCOUNTS? 
THE PEACE AND THE CONGRESS. 

THE SITUATION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

WHAT IS THE NOMINAL REVENUE OF Eaypt? 
PROFITS OF JOINT-STOCK BANKING. No. 2. 

MR. FAWCETT ON OUR FINANCIAL POSITION. 

Mr. DELAHUNTY ON £1 Norss. 

With Gratis Supplement, containing a Paper by 
Mr. STEPHEN BOURNE on *‘ The Nature and Extent of 
our Foreign Food Supplies, and the Sources from 
which they are Derived.” 

Nos. 1, 2,and 3 of The STATIST have contained, 
amongst others, the following articles: ~The Probable 
Deficit—The New Position of Austria—Profits of 
English Joint-Stock Banks—Egyptian Fioauce—The 
Private Banks and the Recent Failures—Russia’s 
Economic Loss in the War—The American Silver Bill 
—The Value of Money—Could Turkey Pay a large 
War Indemnity ?—English Railway Dividends, &., &. 

Price Sixpence, post free. f 

Office: 16 York Street, Covent Garden, London, 

W.C. To be had of all Newsvendors. 


ILLIAM S BURTON, 
39 OXFORD S@MREET, W. 

rMHE PERFECT SUBSTILUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
troduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAMS. 
BURTON, when platei by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
silver that can be used as such, either usefully or 








Will be ready on 18th March, 1878, imperial 8vo, 
cloth boards, price 30s. 
BY AUTHORITY. 

fMHE REVISED EDITION of the 

STATUTES, Vol. XIV., 25 and 26 Vict? to 28 

and 29 Vict., A.D. 1862 to 1865. Prepared under the 

direction of the Statute Law Committee, and pub- 

lished by the authority of her Majesty's Government. 

Eyre and SportTiswoope, her Majesty's Printers, 

East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, London, E.O. ; and 
all Booksellers. 





Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown 8vo. 
TREATISE on NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 

By HuGH CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 
London: H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 
COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 6th, and BILLS by 
the 8th of APRIL. 

JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
aud Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, aud in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 





tally,as by no test can it be distinguished 


ur 
from rea] silver. 

‘ Fiddle or Bead or King’s 
Old Silv’r. Thread. or Shell. 

£84. £8.0. £8, 4. 
Table ForksorSp'nsprdz.110 0...2 L 0...2 5 0 
Dessert do. do. do..1 2 0..1 9 O..1 11 0 
Tea Spoons ..+...eercceceereeees 014 0..1 0 0..1 2 0 

These are strongly plated, and are in every respect 
equal to what other houses are selling as their first 
quality at very much higher prices. 

A second quality of Fiddie Puttern Table Spoons 
and Forks, 23s per dozen; Dessert, 17s; Tea Spoons, 
12s per doz. 

Tea and Coffee Sets, in White Metal, from £3 15s to 
£7 78; Dish Covers, Beaded Pattern, £11; Ditto, ditto, 
Fluted, £15; Corner Dishes, from £7 10s to £18 i8s 
the set of four; Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 15s; Biscuit 
Boxes, 14s to £5 108; Cruet and Liquor Frames, &. 
at proportionate prices. 

The largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert 
Knives and Forks, and Fish-eating Knives and Forks 
and Carvers. 

All kinds of Replating done by the patent process. 

ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a OATA- 
LOGUE, containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of 
his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Pricos, and P’ 
of the Thirty Large Show Rooms, post free. 3? Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, 
and 6, Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. Mana- 
factories 84 Newman Street and Newman Mews, 
London, W. 


Patterns. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND CO.’S LIST. 


Now ready, in 8vo, cloth extra, price 7s 6d. 
._L of A HISTORY of IRELAND. By Standish 
o'GRapY. Vol.I. The Heroic Period. 
EDITION of NEW IRELAND. By A. M. 
SULLIVAN, M.P. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 30s. [Now ready. 


IN MY INDIAN GARDEN. By Phil Robinson. With 
a Preface by EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A. 

ALPINE ASCENTS and ADVENTURES ; or, Rock and 
Snow Sketches. By H. Scnutz WILsoNn, Member of the AlpineClab. With an 
[Justration by Marcus Stone, A R.A., and one by Edward Whymper. Small 
post 8v0, cloth extra, 10s 6d. (Just ready. 

ASECOND EDITION of A PRISONER of WAR in RUSSIA, 
By Colonel WM. JESSER COOPE, Imperial Ottoman Gendarmerie. This work 
describes Colonel Coope's Experience with the Turkish Armies under the Red 
Cross, and his cowardly and cruel treatment when taken prisoner by the 
Russians. (Un the press. 

The Saturday Review says :—‘ That he was ill-used, most shamefully and cruelly 
jJ]-used, by the Russians, is _ttaip.” eee 
“Simply enthralling in interest. Ha is absolutely incapable of gush.”— Vanity 

Fair. 

ASECOND EDITION of The LAND of BOLIVAR; or, War, 
Peace, and Adventure in Venezuela. By J. M Srence, FR.G.S. With Map 
and many Iilus'rations. 2 vols.demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 31s 6d. [Just ready. 

Saturday Review :—“ No one could have been better fitted to go to Venezuela than 
Mr. Spence......and it seems impossible that any other book about Veuezuela can 
be wanted by persons who can refer to there volumes.” 

Pall Mall Gazette :—“ A readable and useful work.” 

Spectator :—“ Hs book is a valuable and comprehensive one.” 


NEW NOVELS. 

LIKE DIAN’S KISS. By Rita, Author of ‘ Vivienne.’’ 
3 vols. 

THROUGH MY SPECTACLES. By ‘‘Proavia.”’ 


SECOND EDITION of the WRECK of the 
‘GROSVENOR.’ 3 vols. [Za the press. 


VICTOR HUGO’S HISTORY of a CRIME—FIRST and 
SECOND DAYS—is now at All the Libraries, in 2 vols. 
NEW NOVEL.—Now ready. 


As SILVER IS TRIED. By M. E. Kermode. Three 
vols., 31s 6d. 


“The scenes between these brothers and sisters are exceedingly well drawn ; 
they are always natural and always lively...... Sophy, of whom we see too little, 
is charming, as fresh and sweet as the air from her own moors.”—/all Mall 


Gazette. 

IN a MINOR KEY. A Novel. In Two Vols. small 
“ +. Se aliy chewing story......Nina is the addition of a distinct character to 

the galaxy of women whom the English novelists have created."—May/air. 

SIR GILBERT LEIGH. By W. L. Rees. In Two Vols., 
bd There is a wealth of fact,a power cf descriptive writing. and an earnestness 


in all he says which raises Mr. Rees's book far above the level of the ordinary 
novel."—Pali Mali Gazette. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 


3 vols. 





In Monthly Parts, price One Shilling.—No. I. on Ist of April. 


OUR NATIVE LAND: its Scenery and Associations. 
With interesting descriptive matter, by the Author of “ By Loch and Land.” 
Three Chromograph Views in each Part, in fac-simile of original Water-Colour 
Drawings made expressly for this work. 


OUR NATIVE LAND: an Artistic Publication, to ap 
Monthly, at the Popular Price of One Shilling. Ambleside, Rydal! Falls, and 
Derwentwater will be represented in Chromo in the First Number. Ready 
on Ist April. Printedand Published by 


MARCUS WARD and CO., London and Belfast. 





Now ready, in 8¢, price 12s, cloth. 


RANSACTIONS of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for 
the PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE, Aberdeen Meeting, 1877. 
*,* The Volumes from 1860 to 1876 may also be had. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


b] 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
\ UDIESS SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—See 
4 MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for MARCH, New Edition, now ready. 
\ UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 
p MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, New Edition, now ready, postage 
free on application. This Catalogue contains Burnaby’'s Ride through Asia Minor, 
Marsh's Ride through Is!am, Wallace's Russia, Baker's Turkey, McCoan's Egypt, 
Schuyler’s Turkistan, Thomson's Voyege of the ‘ Challenger,’ Life and Letters of 
Charles Kingsley, Sister Natalie, Blue Roses, Cherry Ripe, Won! and an unusually 
large Selection of other Popular Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philo- 
sophy, Travel and Adventure, and the higher class of Fiction, and is especially 


commended to the attention of Librarians and Secretaries of Public Institutions, 
and other large purchasers of Modern Books. 














V UDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY.—GIFT BOOKS.—See 
4 MUDIE’S CATALOGUE of BOOKS of the BEST AUTHORS, bound in 
morocco, vellum, tree-calf, and other ornamental bindings, adapted for Gentle- 
men's Libraries end Drawing-room Tables, and for Bridal and Birthday Presents, 
and School Prizes. New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 





UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AIl the Books 
J t. in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY may also be 
obtained, with the least posible delay, by «ll Subscribers to MUDIE’S MAN- 
CHESTER LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER; and ('y order) 
from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBFARY, Limited, New Oxford Street. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SONS 
LIs T. 





NOTICE. 


FROM ST. PETERSBURG TO 
PLEVNA. 


With Conversations with the Chief Rassian Diplomatists, Generals, 
&c. By Captain Stantey. Just ready, in 8vo, 10s 6d. 


THE TRAVELS OF 
DR. AND MRS. HELFER IN 


SYRIA, BRITISH BURMAH, MESOPOTAMIA, 
AND OTHER LANDS. 
By the Countess Nostirz (Mrs, Hetrer). Translated by Jane 


Srurce. In 8vo. [Zmmediately. 
TRAVELS OF 
AN EMIGRANT LADY IN 
MUSKOKA. 
In crown 8vo. [Zmmediately. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
FORGET- ME-NOTS. 


By Jutra KavanaGn, Author of “ Nathalie,” &c. 
crown 8vo. 


A STRUGGLE FOR ROME. 
By Fevix Dann. From the German, by Lity Wotrssonx, 3 
vols. crown 8yo. 


In 3 vols 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ARTISTE.” 


“MY HEART’S IN THE 
HIGHLANDS.” 
By Miss Grant, Author of “ The Sun-Maid,” “ Artiste,” &c. 3 vols. 


crown 8yo0. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE, 
“My Heart’s in the Highlands’ will distinctly add to its author’s 
reputation as a writer of novels far above the average.” 


A SECOND EDITION of 


LADY GRIZEL. 


By the Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD, is now ready at All Libraries, in 
3 vols. crown 8yo. 
TRUTH. 
“ The best piece de résistance that has been placed before the novel- 
reading public for many a day.” 
WORLD. 
“ This novel will make its mark, will be read, and will be remem- 
bered.” 





NOTICE. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
FOR APRIL, 
IN WHICH WILL BE CONTINUED 


THE TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES, 


JET: HER FACE, OR HER FORTUNE, 
By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES ; 
AND 
THE FIRST VIOLIN, 


WILL BE READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS ON 
MARCH 28. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Stroot, 





City OF: e—2 K'ng Street, Cheapside. 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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In two volumes, demy 8vo, price 21s. 


GROWTH OF THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTIANITY. 


From the First Century to the Dawn of the Lutheran Era. 


By the Rev. GEORGE MATHESON, M.A., B.D., 
Author of “ Aids to the Study of German Theology.” 


“These volumes are full of interest to the general reader, and certain to repay careful study......rich in 
the repressed eloquence which is born of overflowing thought."—Spectator. 

“Mr. Matheson’s work is fresh, vigorous, learned, and eminently thoughtful."—Contemporary Review, 

“The author's habits of thought, and tone of position, form a pleasing contrast to some contro- 
versialists. Courteous, tolerant, and scholarly, he never says @ harsh word, even of those pers ons whose 
tendencies of thought and practice he most disapproves. It is a real pleasure to peruse the brilliant pages in 
which the author presents his idea of men, and of the great movements of religious thought, and we feel sure 
that every reader will be charmed with the writer's evident perspicuity and philosophical insight......[0 short, 
these volumes are the work of a very able, and pious, and cultured thinker.”—Church Quarterly Review. 


Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 








MR. AND MRS. BRASSEY’S YACHT VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 


, with Two Coloured Maps, Six Coloured Charts, Nine Full-page Illustrations engraved on Wood, 
esianmaie and 109 Woodeuts in the Text, in One Volume, 8vo, price 21s, cloth. 


A VOYAGE IN THE ‘SUNBEAM;’ 
Our Home on the Ocean for Eleven Months. 
By MRS. BRASSEY. 
(The 118 Illustrations engraved by G. Pearson, chiefly after Drawings by the Hon. A. Y. Bingham.) 
London: LONGMANS and CO. 





Now ready, a Story, in Two Volumes, crown 8vo, price 17s. 


A Los T BATTL &. 


“S'il gagne bataille, 
Aura mes amours.” 
“ Qu'il gagne ou qu'il perde, 
Les aura toujours.”"—Chanson de Franche Comte. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS... 





IMMEDIATELY, A NOVELETTE, IN ONE VOL. CROWN 8vo, CLOTH, PRIOE 5s. 


“BONNIE LESLEY.” 


By Mr. HERBERT MARTIN, 
Author of “ Cast Adrift.” 
With Frontispiece by Miss C. Paterson. 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





“Er’A R T” M. 


AND THE 
PARIS EXHIBITION,| VIOLLET-LE-DUC, 


It is intended by the Proprietors of the above | the eminent Architect and Historian, will contribute 
Journal to give Reproductions of all the most import- 
ant examples of Art at the forthcoming International | a series of Articles upon the building itself, richly 
Exhibition at Paris; and as introduction to the de- 
tailed criticisms of different Sections. 





illustrated with Etchings and Sketches. 


In addition to the above, the usual Reviews of the Grosvenor Gallery, the Royal Academy, and the Salon, 
with Etchings and Engravings of the Principal Works exhibited, will be given. 





6é ’ ” 
L’ A RB fF 
A Weekly Artistic Review.—Fourth Year. 


Terms of Subscription and full particulars (with opinions of the Press) may be obtained at the 
London Office: 1834 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU, 


DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 


KEROSENE and OTHER OILS of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON’'S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 











ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 
A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John's Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the Jate Mr. 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow; and the other leading 
Members of the Profession. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


——— 


In feap. 8vo, price Half-a-crown each volume, 
MESSRS. BLACK WOOD'S 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. 


EDITED BY 


The Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 


Volumes published ; each sold separately, 


Homer's ILLIAD—HOMER's ODYssey—He 
— ZSCHYLUS—X ENOPHON—SOPHOCLES — Evriem 
ARISTOPHANES—HESIOD and TH e0GNI8—Lvctane 
PLATO —GREEK ANTHOLOGY — ARISTOTLE — Dems. 
THENES—THUCYDIDES. 


C#sAR — VIRGIL — HORACE — CroeRo — 
LETTERS—JUVENAL—PLAUTUS and Tenence ne 
TUS—LIVY—OVID—CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and — 
PERTIUS. 0- 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 
This day is published, priee 6s, 
A SECOND EDITION oF 
MARM™M ORWN gg, 
THE STORY IS TOLD BY 


ADOLPHUS SEGRAVE, 
The Youngest of Three Brothers, 





EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS. 

BLACKWOOD's MAGAZINE.—‘ And by wa ™ 
trast we turn to a book as unique and rare o - fee 
as the other is common, the anonymous novel, in one 
modest volume, called ‘Marmorne,’ This ig ver 
remarkable book.” 7 

ATHENZUM.—“ These remarks have been carried 
to unwonted length, though not more than the book 
seems to us to deserve from its uuwonted merits,” 

SPeCcTATOR.—“ Extremely fascinating, and emi- 
nently picturesque.” 

GrRaPHIC.—* Undoubtedly a book of mark that one 
should read.” 

Home News.—“ Full of fascination and of charm.” 

Worip.—* Written with a skill and a power that 
are truly admirable.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY? 
A TALE. 


By Major-General W. G. HAMLEY, 
Late of the Royal Engineers. 
Orown 8vo, 78 6d. 


“Another admirable novel in one volume,.”"= 
Examiner. 

“ The story is told with consummate, and therefore 
with entirely concealed, art. Its power lies in its 
simplicity, and it is the most powerful and the most 
simple which we have read for many a long day."~ 
Home News. 

“ Altogether, ‘ Guilty, or Not Guilty’ is quite out- 
side the ordinary type of novels, and on this account, 
as well as by dint of its intrinsic merits, it will make 
its mark."—Scotsman. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


The BAMPTON LECTURES for 1877. 
8v0, VIE 12s 6d. 

HRISTIAN EVIDENCES VIEWED 

in RELATION to MODERN THUUGHT. Eight 
Lectures Preached before the University of Oxford. 
By the Rev. O. A. Row, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's. 

“ The fullest and most able expression we have ever 
yet seen of the apologetic theology of this age."—Church 
Quarterly Review. 
wow F. NoRGATE, 7 King Street, Covent Garden, 








By the Hon. and Rev. W. T. KENYON, M.A., Malpas, 
Cheshire. 
This day, cloth elegant, 2s 6d. 
RIFTING; and other Poems. 


“Mr. Kenyon's verses are for the most part simple, 
leasing, and very musical."—/ohn Bull. 
W. SKEFFINGTON and Son, 163 Piccadilly, London, W. 


HO’S YOUR LAWYER?— 
I haven't required one since I bought of Crosby 
Lockwood and Oo., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, London, 
E.C., a copy of EVERY MAN’S OWN LAWYER, by 
a BARRISTER, price 6s 8d (post free 86 stamps), which 
has been repaid to me twenty times over iu * 43 saving 
of lawyers’ fees. ‘A complete and thoroug ly intelli- 
gible epitome of the laws of this country." — Bell's Life. 


ALCUTTA BUILDINGs.—See The 

BUILDER of THIS WEEK (44, or by post 434) 
for View and Plans of Small-Cause Court, Calcutta ; 
also Hlustrations of New Gloucester Bridge, Regent's 
Canal; Decorative Treatment of Modern Subjects; 
West-end Chambers; Trade Disunions; Turkish 
; Bound about the Bar; Metropolis Building 














Bill; Left-handed Workmen, &c. — 46 Catherine 
Street, and all Nowsmen. 56 pages. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 








POSITIVISM on an ISLAND; or, the NEW PAUL and VIRGINIA, 
by W. H. MALLOCK, Author of “ The NEW REPUBLIC,’ will appear 
in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for APRIL. 





The IRIS of HOMER, and her RELATION to GENESIS Chapter IX., 
11-17, by the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, will appear in the 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for APRIL. 





FUTURE PUNISHMENT: the Present State of the Question, Considered 
in a SERIES of PAPERS on Canon FARRARS New Book, by 


PROFESSOR SALMON, D.D., THE REV. JOHN HUNT, D.D., 
PRINCIPAL TULLOCH, PROFESSOR J. H. JELLETT, 

THE REV. J. BALDWIN BROWN, THE REV. EDWARD WHITE, 

THE REV. WILLIAM ARTHUR, | THE REV. R. F. LITTLEDALE, D.C.L., 


will appear in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for APRIL. 


*,* This Series of Papers will be continued in the MAY NUMBER of The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, when it is 
expected that the following Writers will contribute to it :—The Rev. Canon Licurroor, D.D., the Rev. Professor PLomprre, 
the Rey. Henry Axton, D.D., the Rev. Canon Perowne, D.D., the Rev. J. H. Rice, D.D., the Rev. Professor Brexs, 
the Rev. A. M. Farpairy, the Very Rev. Dean Howson, and others. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

















CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 


POSITIVISM ON AN ISLAND: THE NEW PAUL AND VIRGINIA. By W. H. Maxzocx. 
FACTS OF INDIAN PROGRESS. By Professor Monrer Wiii1aMs. 
WIFE-TORTURE IN ENGLAND. By Frances Power Conse. 


ae MILL’S PHILOSOPHY TESTED. By Professor W. Srantey Jevons. III], THE EXPERIMENTAL 
THODS. 


THE MISCARRIAGE OF JUSTICE. By Francis Pre. 
MR. FROUDE’S LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS BECKET. By Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L. IL. 
THE IRIS OF HOMER, AND HER RELATION TO GENESIS [X., 11-17. By the Right Hon. W. E. Guapstone. 


FUTURE PUNISHMENT: THE PRESENT STATE OF THE QUESTION, CONSIDERED IN A SERIES OF PAPERS 
ON CANON FARRAR’S NEW BOOK, BY— 


REV. PROFESSOR SALMON, D.D. REV. JOHN HUNT, D.D. 
PRINCIPAL TULLOCH. PROFESSOR J. H. JELLETT. 
REV. J. BALDWIN BROWN. REV. EDWARD WHITE. 

REY. WILLIAM ARTHUR. REV. R. F. LITTLEDALE, D.C.L. 


CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN RUSSIA. By T. 8. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 





€* The April Number of the Contemporary Review begins a New Volume. 





STRAHAN and CO., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 
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WORKS BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTORY. 2 vols. crown Sy», 
price 28s. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. First Series. Second Edition, 
crown 8vo0, 9s. 

CONTENTS.—Defoe's Novels—Richardson's Novels— 
Pope as Moralist—Mr. Elwin’s Edition of Pope—Some 
Words about Sir Walter Scott—Nathaniel Hawthorne 
—Balzac's Novels—De Quincey. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. Second Series. Crown 
80, 93. 

CONTENTS. —Sir Thomas Browne —Jonathan Ed- 
wards—William Law—Horace Walpole—Dr. Jobn- 
son's Writin, rabb's Poetry—William Hazlitt— 
Mr. Disraeli’s Novels. 





WORKS BY GEORGE HENRY 
LEWES. 


The LIFE of GOETHE. Third Edition, Revised 
according to the latest Documents. 1 vol. 8vo, 
with Portrait, 16s. 

ARISTOTLE: a Chapter from the History of Science. 
With Analysis of Aristotle's Scientific Writings. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 

The STORY of GOETHE'S LIFE. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d 


On ACTORS and the ART of ACTING. Crown 8yo, 
7s 6d. 


STUDIES jn ANIMAL LIFE. Crown 8vo, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and other Illustrations, 5s. 


WORKS BY SIR ARTHUR HELPS. 


COMPANIONS of MY SOLITUDE. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 

FRIENDS in COUNCIL: a Series of Readings and 
Discourses thereon. First Series. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, price 9s. 

FRIENDS in COUNOIL. Second Series. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 93. 

ESSAYS WRITTEN in the INTERVALS of BUSI- 
NESS. To which is added, an Essay on Organisa- 
tion in Daily Life. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


LAST ESSAYS on CHURCH and RELIGION. 
With Preface. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Essays towards a 
better Apprehension of the Bible. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 93. 

*,* The References to All the Bible Quotations are 
in this Edition added for the first time. 

GOD and the BIBLE: a Review of Objections to 
“ Literature and Dogms.” Reprinted from the 
Contemporary Review, entirely Revised. With Pre- 
face. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

St. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM. With an Essay 
on Puritanism and the Church of England. 
Third Edition, Revised. Small crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 

CULTURE and ANARCHY: an Essay in Political 
and Social Criticism. Reprinted from the Corn- 
hill Magazine. With Preface and Alterations. 
Second Edition. 7s. 

On the STUDY of UVELTIC LITERATURE. 8vo, 
price 8s 6d. 


POEMS BY ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. 


POEMS. By ELIZABETH BARRBTT BROWNING. Ninth 
Edition. 5 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 30s. 
AURORA LEIGH. Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 
with Portrait, 7s 6d; gilt edges, 8s 6d. 

A SELECTION from the POETRY of ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING. Crown 8vo, with 
Portrait and Vignette, 7s 6d; gilt edges, 8s 6d. 





POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. New 
and Uniform Edition. 6 vols. fcap. 8vo, each 5s. 

A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS of 
ROBERT BROWNING. New Edition, Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d; gilt edges, 8s 6d. 

The AGAMEMNON of ZSOHYLUS. Fceap. 8vo, 5s. 

PACCHIAROTTO, and How he Worked in Distemper ; 
with other Poems. Feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 

The INN ALBUM. Fcap. 8vo, 7s 

BALAUSTION’'S ADVENTURE; including a Tran- 
acript from Euripides. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

ARISTOPHANES’ APOLOGY; including a Tran- 
script from Euripides; being the Last Adventure 
of Balaustion. Foap. 8vo, 10s 6d. 

FIFINE at the FAIR. Feap. 8vo, 5a. 

PRINCE HOHENSTIEL-SCHWANGAD, Saviour of 
Society. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

RED-COTTON NIGHT-CAP COUNTRY; or, Turf 
and Towers. Feap. 8vo, 9s. 


‘The RING and the BOOK. 4 vols. fcap. 8vo, each 5s. 








SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 








On March 29 (One Shilling), No. 220. 
The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


APRIL. With [Illustrations by GEzORGE pDvU 
MauvuRigR and Frank DICKSEs. 


CONTENTS. 

WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. (With an Illustration.) 
Chaps. 7. A New Light.—8. Triumph and Terr or.— 
9. Visitors. 

HEREDITARY TRAITS. 

ZEs TRIPLEX. 

A ROMANCE BY RUM-LIGHT. 

NorTH-COUNTRY STUDENTS. 

CANOSSA. 

WAR. 

“For PERCIVAL.” (With an Illustration.) Chaps. 26. 
Of Confession.—27. Sissy enters into King Agag’s 
Feelings.—28. Broken Off. 


MORPHIA MANIA. 
Just published, demy 8vo, 8s. 


MORBID CRAVING for MORPHIA: 
a Monograph founded on Personal Observation. 
By EoWARD LEVINSTEIN, M.D., Medica! Director, 
Maison de Santé, Schonberg, Berlin. Translated 
by CHARLES Harrer, M.D., L.R.C.P. Lond., 
Physician to the Eastern Dispensary of the 
German Hospital in London. 


The SONNETS of MICHAEL ANGELO 
BOUONARROTI and TOMMASO CAMPANELLA. 
Now for the first time Translated into Rhymed 
English. By JOHN ADDINGTON Symonps, M.A., 
Author of “‘ Renaissance in Italy," ‘‘ Studies of the 
Greek Poets,” “Sketches in Italy and Greece,” 
= to the Study of Dante.” Crown 

vo, 73. 


Just publisbed, feap. 8vo, 5s. 
The TROPIC BIRD: his Flights and 
his Notes. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
NEW EDITIONS. 
CARITA. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author 


of ‘* Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. New Edition, 
with 8 Illustrations, crown 8 yo, 6s. 


EREMA; or, My Father’s Sin. By R. 
D. BLACKMORE, Author of “Lorna Doone,” 
“Alice Lorraine,” &c. New Edition, with 8 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 





NEW NOVELS, NOW READY. 
ANGUS GRAY. By E. S. Maine, 


Author of “ Scarscliff Rocks,” &c. 3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL BY HOLME LEE. 
STRAIGHTFORWARD. By Holme 


Leg, Author of “Sylvan Holt’s Daughter.” 3 
vols. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of «CULMSHIRE 
JOHN ORLEBAR, CLK. By the 


Author of ‘‘Culmshire Folk." Post Svo. 


A CHAPERON’S CARES. By Mary 
CATHERINE JACKSON, Author of “ Wo1rd-Sketches 
in the Sweet South.” 2 vols. 





Just published, demy 8vo, 12s 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE and SICK- 
ROOM GUIDE. By Joun GaRpwer, M.D., Author 
of ‘* Longevity: the Means of Preserving Health 
and Prolonging Life after Middle-Age.” Ninth 
Edition, much Enlarged. Demy 8vo, 12s 6d. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED 
EDITION 
OF THE 
COMPLETE WORKS 
OF 


W. M. THACKERAY. 


In 24 Monthly Volumes, price 33 6d. 





Now ready, with Illustrations by the Author, 


PENDENNIS. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, each 3s 6d. 


VANITY FAIR. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, each 3s 6d. 


A New Volume will be published on the 1st of each 
month, till the conclusion of the Series. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





MISS THACKERAY'S WORKS. 
NEW and UNIFORM EDITION of 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
Each Volume illustrated with a Vignette e-page, 
drawn by Arthur Hughes, and cngreved ty Cooper. 

Large crown 8vo, each és. 


OLD KENSINGTON. 
The VILLAGE on the CLIFF. 
FIVE OLD FRIENDS and a YOUNG PRINOE. 
To ESTHER; and other Sketches, 
BLUEBEARD'S KEYS; and other Stories, 
. The STORY of ELIZAB ; 

FROM an ISLAND et TWO HOURS, 
TOILERS and SPINSTERS;; and other Essays. 
MISS ANGEL; FULHAM LAWN. 
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WORKS BY J. A. SYMONDs, 


The SONNETS of MICHAEL ANGELO BUON- 
ARROTI and TOMMASO CAMPANELLA.. Now 
for the first time Translated into Bhymed 
English. Crown 8vo, 7s. 

STUDIES of the GREEK POETS. Crow: 
10s 6d. enone 

STUDIES of the GREEK POETS. Second Series, 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

RENAIS3ANCE in ITALY: Age of the Despots 
Demy 8vo, 16s. ° : 

RENAISSANCE in ITALY: the Revival of Learni 
—The Fine Arts. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. ing 


SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE. Crown 8yo, 9s, 





WORKS BY LADY VERNEY., 


LLANALY REEFS. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d. 
STONE EDGE. Crown 8vo, with 4 Illustrations, és, 
LETTICE LISLE. Crown 8vo, with3 Illustrations, 6s, 


LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE, 


AND HER SISTERS, 
EMILY and ANNE BRONTE. 
Illustrated Library Edition, complete in 7 vols. large 
crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, each 5s. 
JANE EYRE. 
SHIBLEY. 
VILLETTE. 
The PROFESSOR and “ POEMS.” 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS and AGNES GREY. 
TENANT of WILDFELL HALL. 
LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 

*,* Also a Popular Edition of the above, limp cloth, 
each 2s 6d. 
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MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


New and Uniform Edition, 7 vols., each containing 4 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 33 6d. Set of 7 vols., bound 
in half-morocco, £2 10s. 

1. WIVES and DAUGHTERS. 

2. NORTH and SOUTH. 

3. SYLVIA'S LOVERS. 

4. CRANFORD; and other Stories. 

5. MARY BARTON; and other Stories. 
6. RUTH; and other Stories. 

7. LIZZIE LEIGH; and other Stories. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR WORKS. 


Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, each Volume con- 
taining 4 Illustrations, crown, 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. By Anthony 
Trollepe. 

FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. By Anthony Trollope. 

The CLAVERINGS. By Anthony Trollope. 

TRANSFORMATION: a Romance. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

ROMANTIO TALES. By the Author of “John 
Halifax.” 

DOMESTIC STORIES. By the Author of “John 
Halifax.” 

NONAME. By Wilkie Collins. 

ARMADALE, By Wilkie Collins. 

AFTER DARK. By Wilkie Collins. 

MAUD TALBOT. By Holme Lee. 

The MOORS and the FENS. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 





PUT YOURSELF in his PLACE. By Charles Reade. 
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